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Style 568—$I—Bonnie Briar Middy Blouses 


of genuine Broadcloth with per- 
manent lustrous finish, cut in the 
new shape with narrow shoulders and 
fitted waistline. Sizes 6 to 22. 
Bloomers are full pleated with ad- 
justable waistband. Made with “rub- 
berettes" so that new elastic may be 
inserted. 
Style 766—Fine Black Sateen—$1.50 
Style 769—Black or Navy Poplin—$1.95 
Style 767—Black or Navy Serge—§$2.95 
All in sizes 6 to 22 


Style 736—$1!1.95—One piece gym 
suit. Fast color green or blue Beach 
Cloth. Sizes 6 to 22. 

Same model in Black Sateen—Style 
741—$1.95. 


apparel need of the girl 
at school. For class room 
or gym,—or for “after 
school” hours, there's a 
wide selection of dainty 
and attractive garments 
at surprisingly moder- 


ate prices. 


Write for our booklet of 
fall styles. 


The Blouse—Style 200—$1.95—White 
Broadcloth with colored embroidered 
front. Sizes 6 to 16. 


The Skirt—Style 356—$2.95—Wool 
crepe in red, navy, Kingsblue and 
green. Sizes 6 to 14. 


Also in flannel—Style 355—$2.95. 





The Blouse—Style 143—$!I—White 
broadcloth trimmed in fancy patterns 
in red or blue. Sizes 6 to 16. 

The Skirt—Style 354—$1.95—Al! wool 
navy serge, pleated; on detachable 
white body. Sizes 6 to 1/4. 


Gabdeon Baer Co. 


MAKERS OF OFFICIAL GIRL SCOUT DRESS 


AND 


Freshy Frock—Style 2215—$16.50—In 
Jersey tweed in red or blue combina- 
tions. Made with detachable cape. 
Sizes II to 19. 


Freshy Frock—Style 2219—$16.50— 
Three piece suit (coat, skirt and tuck 
in blouse) of Snowflake Crepe in 
brown, green or blue. Blouse of heavy 
white silk crepe. Sizes 12-14-16. 


32 S. Paca St. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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HE was very pretty—the girl 
who sat at the next table in the 
little garden tea-room where 

Ethel and I were having lunch. She 
was well-dressed, too, and beautifully 
groomed. Her brown hair clung 
smoothly to her cheeks and just 
enough peeped out from under her 
beige straw hat. Her face looked fresh 
and cool, even on this hottest day of a 
very hot summer. The organdie collar on her print- 
ed silk dress was crisp and unwrinkled. She even 
drew off her gloves as though she really cared 
about keeping them as smooth and neat as the rest 
of her. And yet she wasn’t prim. The word that 
came to my mind as best describing her was “ex- 
quisite.” I was just about to mention her to Ethel 
when—she spoke! 

“Gimme a tomater san’wich an’ a cuppa tea an’ a 
piece a’ chawklit cake,” she said to the waitress and, 
with a friendly smile—her smile, too, was as deli- 
cious as the rest of her—she added, “Bring me a 
glassa water, quick, will ya? Maybe I ain’t thirsty!” 

Ethel looked at me, half amazed and half 
amused. 

“TDjid you hear what I heard?” she asked. “Why, 
that gorgeous child has the tongue of a—a—” 

Nords failed her. 

“And I was taught that the outer shell reflected 
the inner being!” I moaned. “I?ll never again be- 
lieve in appearances!” 

“Heaven knows,” said Ethel, “that I’ve heard 
enough terrible English not to be shocked at any- 
thing. But from her! It’s as though Mona Lisa 
shoved her hand out of her frame to a tourist pass- 
ing through the Louvre and shouted genially, ‘Put 
her there, old man. How’s the States?’ ” 

I laughed. “Don’t let it upset you. There are lots 
like her in the world. Wolves in sheep’s clothing.” 

“Tin rattles in cloisonné boxes! Did you hear her 
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voice? So flat, so metallic! Really, 
someone ought to take her in hand!” 
Ethel was getting warmer by the 
minute. 

“If you were to go to her politely 
and say, ‘I think you’re lovely to 
look at, but I would so like to teach 
you to talk properly,’ she’d probably 
smile up at you and answer, ‘Whatsa 
matter with my talk? Everybody al- 
ways unnerstands me,’ and go right on eating her 
‘chawklit’ cake.” 

“T know. But it’s not fair that appearances should 
be so deceptive,” replied Ethel. “If she were a 
straggly-haired person with run-down heels, 
could understand it. Perhaps,” she added hopeful- 
ly, “perhaps her shoes are scuffed.” 

“I’m sure they’re not,” I said. “I’ve noticed that 
people who are careful about everything else, often 
talk sloppily. Sometimes it’s just the pronunciation 
—dropping ‘g’s’ and running words together—and 
other times it’s the grammar, as well. I don’t know 
why they do it. Many of them ought to know bet- 
ter. And the English language is so lovely when it 
is spoken correctly in a voice that doesn’t rasp and 
scratch as that girl’s does.” 

“She’s going now. I must see her shoes.” Ethel 
peered at the girl’s feet as she passed. “No, not even 
the least bit run down at the heel. Such trim neat 
feet and such slipshod run-down speech! I just 
can’t understand it!” 

Run-down speech! The “gottas” and the “goin’ 
ters” and the “she don’ts” and the “ain’t got nos!” 
Those horrible, untidy words and constructions that 
slip in when we aren’t thinking! I like people to be 
well groomed, with hair arranged smoothly and 
hands cared for, and neat gloves and collars and 
cuffs and shoes. But none the less, if I had to choose, 
I’d rather, any day, see a run-down heel than hear 
a “gimme.” 
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IN BOSTON 
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in BOSTON for 
Girl Scout Apparel 
and Accessories 


A Special Section, de- 
voted to Girl and Boy 
Scout Equipment is lo- 
cated on the Third 
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Jordan Marsh Company 
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Well, of All Things! 


OU aspiring interior decorators, 

harken to this! Barbara King, of 
Troop Four, Topeka, Kansas, isn’t 
waiting to hear about other interior 
decorators, but is taking things into her 
own hands. She wrote us about her 
latest idea: “I am having the cover of 
the July number, a picture of a girl in 
blue and yellow playing tennis, mounted 
for my room.” The originals of some of 
the covers are framed and hang in the of- 
fices of THE AMERICAN GIRL, Barbara, 
and we like them too. Watch for the 
fall and winter covers. I’m sure you'll 
want to do the same thing with some 
others that we have planned. 


ERE we haven't decided the poetry 
question yet and Ruth Rosenstein 

of East Orange, New Jersey, comes 
along with another suggestion. She asks, 
“Do you suppose the girls would enjoy 
articles on music and interviews with 
famous musicians? I know I would!” 
We have to answer with another ques- 
tion. Where would we put a music page 
and is there any page in THE AMERICAN 
Girt that you would like to have 
changed to a music page? Ruth MacRae 
of Dansville, New York, and Dorothy 
Quist of Jamestown, New York, may 
have some suggestions about whether 
we should drop something else for a 
music page. Ruth is very emphatic in 
stating her preference, saying: “I sec- 
ond Maryalis Hadley’s motion to have a 
music page, and third it—and fourth it!” 


ISSENTING voices are being raised 

on the subject of more poetry! 
We spoke too soon last month when we 
said, ‘‘The ayes seem to have it.” Dixie 
Haney of Detroit, Michigan, says: “I 
disagree with Helen Fleming. I think 
we have quite enough poetry in THE 
AMERICAN GIRL. Personally I never 
read it.” Katherine Zuttermeister’s 
opinion “on the matter of poems” is 
“that I should like to say that I am 
very well satisfied with their number. 
I would much rather have stories, espe- 
cially stories like Man o’ War by Leslie 
C. Warren.” (Katherine lives in La 
Grange, Illinois.) But we'll have an ac- 
tual vote on what you want when the 
ballots of the What-I-Wish-In-My- 
Magazine Contest come in; and, in- 
cidentally, don’t you think the prizes 
for the What-I-Wish-In-My-Magazine 
Contest, announced on pages twenty- 
nine and thirty of this issue, are well 
worth competing for? Now let’s listen to 


Irene Moore’s experience in camp cook- 
ing. We think that it’s a very good one. 


RENE, who lives in Bay St. Louis, 

Mississippi, says: “I want to tell 
you about my last camping trip. We for- 
got the frying pan, but none of my 
camping friends had such an inventive 
mind as the girl in Tin Can Cookery; 
consequently, we had to walk nine and 
a half miles back and also put off our 
camping trip to the next day. If one 
of us had only read this, we could have 
used one of the three large tin cans we 
had with us, but the next time we’ll know 
better!” Mozelle Hornburg of Proctor, 
Texas, has a good one to tell about it 
too. “My brother was nearly as en- 
thusiastic about Tin Can Cookery as I 
was and tried cutting his finger on a 
‘tin can stove’ right away.” 


wes the vote on this inquiry 
of Betty Kieweg’s of Kewaunee, 
Wisconsin? “I’m wondering why THE 
AMERICAN Gir- does not publish more 
of the foreign Girl Scout news. Why 
couldn’t they give up one page every 
month? Ask the girls their opinions on 
this matter.” 


ORIS DRAKE sends us news, and 

opinions about THE AMERICAN 
Girt direct from Shanghai, China. 
Here’s her letter: “Dear Editor: In Well, 
of All Things! a girl said she would 
like the heroines to be more her age. 
I’ve heard older girls say the same. So 
I suggest that you have stories that 
would interest everyone. For instance, 
I like stories like The White Cavalier 
in the April 1929 issue, only with a more 
complicated ending. Couldn’t you have 
one story each month something like 
the stories in Pictorial Review and 
Ladies’ Home Journal? You had one 
once, The Girl With the Smiling Eyes. 
This isn’t all my imagination or any- 
thing like that because I’ve talked with 
one or two subscribers at our school 
and they think just about the same as 
I do.” 


Eprtor’s Note: Well, of All Things! had 
to give a great deal of its space this 
month tothe What-I-Wish-In-My-Maga- 
zine Contest news, so lots of good ideas 
we've received from girls will have to 
wait till next month. In October we'll 
have as much space for chatting as ever, 
so keep on telling us what you think. 
And don’t forget to enter the contest! 





Patronize the equipment agent in your town 
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THE BOARDWALK 
is trimmed with 
soda fountains 


for 
the pause that refreshes 


, 


HE PICTURE shows that this famous 
' oan is a place to walk. Every- 
body walks. Because you never need walk 
longer nor farther than you like. All along 
the way a thousand diversions invite you to 
pause and be amused. And, of course, such 
a place is trimmed with soda fountains and 
refreshment stands where ice-cold Coca-Cola 
offers the pause that refreshes * * * Happily, 
Coca-Cola signals this same pause clear across 
the country. Its quick, wholesome refresh- 
ment helps you to make play while the sun 
shines—tokeepgoing placesanddoingthings. 


THE BEST SERVED DRINK IN THE WORLD 


A pure drink of natural flavors served ice-cold in its own 
glass and in its own bottle: The crystal-thin Coca-Cola 
glass that represents the best in soda fountain service. 
The distinctive Coca-Cola bottle youcan always identify; 


An artist interprets Atlantic City’s Boardwalk. Sea 
air, Sunshine and a refreshing pause for ice-cold 


it is sterilized, filled and sealed air-tight without Coca-Cola keep everybody in a holiday mood. 
the touch of human hands, insuring purity and whole- pers 
someness. The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


LISTEN IN—~Grantland Rice—s—+-Famous 
Sports Champions-*—«—Coca-Cola Orchestra—*—+— 
Wed. 10:30 to 11 p. m.—s-s—Eastern Daylight Saving 
Time-**Coast to Coast NBC Network-+-2— 
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Mountain Top 


By Birdsall Otis Edey 





stoop today on the top of the world, Over my head a rebellious cloud 
(The world was wide, the world was high) Broken away, was floating free; 
All around me were mountain peaks, But down at my feet the stream fought on, 
There was no peak as tall as I! Fought for its chance to reach the sea. 
I stood today on the top of the world, I stood today on the top of the world, 
(The world was gold, the world was blue) (The world was wide, the world was high) 
Down in the gorge a foaming stream All around me were mountain peaks, 
Was struggling, tumbling, fighting through. What an infinitesimal thing was I! 


From “Rivets? published by the Mosher Press, Portland, Maine 
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NITA TOLD THE CHILDREN ABOUT FLYING HORSES AND ENCHANTED FORESTS IN DEEP SCARY TONES THAT SEEMED TO GO RIGHT THROUGH THEM 


Cook in Hollywood 


HE walls were thin and 

the pink stucco cottages 

in the narrow bungalow 
court were set close together. Be- 
neath the steady hum of traffic 
on the nearby boulevard, Betty heard it. She had heard it 
other nights, too; it was beginning, she said, to get on her 
nerves. She did not mention her heart. Hearts are not 
paraded in Hollywood. If attention had been called to hers, 
Betty would have assured you that it was hard-boiled. 

Crying. The girl next door was crying again. Night after 
night she had been doing it. Such exhausted, despairing, 
futile crying. As if there were nothing left to be done but 
cry, and she knew it would not do any good but could not 
help it. 

Betty knew very little about the girl next door. You did 
not know your neighbors in Hollywood. She had occupied 
the next bungalow for three or four months, Betty thought. 
She had seen her flashing in and out like a gay-plumaged 
bird; and their joint landlady had told her there was a 
rother. What he did, what the girl did, Betty did not know; 
neither, it must be said, did she care. Betty was absorbed in 
her own life, which had, goodness knew, problems enough. 
She could hardly be bothered with those of others. 


Py ALICE DYAR RUSSELL 


I/lustrations by Vera Clere 


She gave a look about the tiny, 
bright kitchen. It had an air, 
that kitchen. Betty had painted 
the canisters herself, and ar- 
ranged the shelves and stenciled 
the curtains. She was just finishing the dinner dishes. 

Nine, the Dutch wall clock said. Her mother was in 
bed with a headache. That girl must have been at it an 
hour. Her sobs, which seemed to have been dying away, 
broke in a fresh spasm. 

“Good gravy!” exclaimed Betty. She felt thoroughly ex- 
asperated. “She must be dissolved in tears!” She hung the 
checked dish-towels in a careful row, ends even. “If it 
wasn’t that I need to get some sleep tonight—” She left 
the sentence unfinished and hurried out of the door. 

In the bungalow next door, in the small front room, on 
a huge purplish plush davenport, Nita Deming sat and 
cried. Her eyes were swollen; her handkerchief was sod- 
den. She was alone. Suddenly, she heard a ring. She raised 
her head; blew her nose; smoothed her hair. “I can’t go— 
like this!” she whispered, and listened, rigid. “There’s 
not a soul in Hollywood to see me!” she thought, bitterly. 
Again the ring came, clear, short, and determined; it 
sounded like business. Suppose it was a telegram summon- 
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CRYING. FUTILE CRYING. THE GIRL NEXT DOOR WAS AT IT AGAIN 











ing her to some studio! Anything might happen, 
in Hollywood. Suppose it was a messenger from 
an important director! Nita darted to the door. 

“Hullo!” said Betty, and walked in, smiling. 
Betty was small and straight and dark, with 
keen, candid eyes. She looked like business. 

“Hullo!” Nita answered, in a dazed sort of 
way. Who could the girl be? She somehow felt 
that she had no connection with a studio. An- 
other hope gone. She wanted to cry again; but 
she said, politely, “Won’t you sit down?” 

“Yes, Here.” Betty took one corner of the 
davenport. “‘You’ve got furniture just like ours. 
They always put these enormous plush things in 
tiny bungalows. I can’t see why, can you?” 

“No,” said Nita, dabbing at her cheeks, and 
wishing she had not cried so much. The tidy, 
competent-appearing little creature opposite her 
did not look as if she ever cried. “Who are you ?” 
she asked, irresistibly curious. 

“T live next door. I heard you crying,” Betty 
answered in her direct way. “Tell me what’s the 
matter and I'll see if I can help.” 

“Oh!” gulped Nita. “You’re the only one in 
all Hollywood who’s said that to me!” It was as 
if a button had been touched, releasing a flow of 
words. She poured out her story while Betty sat 
quietly and watched her. 

A pretty thing was Nita, with lovely coloring, a 
beautifully shaped head, spirited eyebrows and 
‘in expressive mouth. Her hands were flexible and 
slim; there was nothing cool or restrained about 
her. Betty liked her voice and the proud carriage 
of her head; her look of fineness; but, ‘““Too sen- 
sitive!” was her inner verdict. ‘Feels things too 
deeply. Flies off the handle. Lacks poise. Her 
courage is the flaring up kind, now here, now 
there. One of the variable, gifted breed. Wonder 
what she really can do.” 

What she wanted to do was evident from her 
first sentence. Her yearning, envious eyes were 
fixed on the glamorous folk of filmland. It 
seemed to her that she must belong or die. Betty 
had seen so many of the want-to-be’s in Holly- 
wood; she had no patience with them. They 
fringed it; they cluttered it; she was bored by 
the sight of them. Nita’s ambitions had no faint- 
est lure for Betty; but she listened. 

Nita was an Ohio girl. She and her twin 
brother, Jerry, were orphans. They had been 
brought up by an uncle and aunt and been given 
a high school education. The aunt and uncle 
had died in a flu epidemic the winter before and 
left their modest property to the niece and 
nephew. Nita and Jerry were united in one pur- 
pose, one ambition. For years, Hollywood had 
been to both a shining goal. Now their chance 
had come! As far as Betty could discover, neither 
had been troubled by a passing qualm of doubt 
or misgiving. They saw themselves upon a pin- 
nacle of fame. Disposing of the block of Midland 
real estate as promptly as possible, investing a 
considerable portion of the proceeds in extensive 
wardrobes, they had taken the train to Holly- 
wood. They had rented the furnished bungalow; 
then, with their boundless ambitions, high hopes, 
limited pocketbooks, and utter ignorance, had set 
forth to make the round of studios. 

“The poor dumb kids!” Betty said to herself. 
“Sweet, benighted infants! Thousands and thou- 
sands like ’em in this city of broken hearts. Not 
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a soul to tell them a thing. Of course. Of course. 
In three months Nita would be crying!” Aloud, 
she asked, “Had you had any training at all?” 

“Jerry was the star in our class play,” Nita 
told her, earnestly. “He’s awfully talented and 
good-looking. And I’d been taking swimming 
lessons and gymnastics; rode horseback and did 
everything I read you had to do to be a star. My 
dancing teacher said I had real talent—and— 
that my beauty—” Nita hesitated, but came out 
with it defiantly—‘my beauty was distin- 
guished!” 

“Beauty is a drug on the market here,” said 
Betty, dryly. 

Nita flushed hotly. “I didn’t say that for any 
reason but—’’ she began. 

“T know,” Betty interrupted. “It’s your chief 
asset, and you simply mentioned it as such, as I 
might mention that I have a nice feeling for line 
and a trained sense of composition. In a design 
class my long eyelashes wouldn’t mean a thing. 
Don’t get huffy. What I am trying to tell you, 
quite impersonally, is that even in the kind of 
job you want, beauty alone—even distinguished 
beauty—will get you nowhere. You have too 
much competition. Hollywood swarms with pretty 
girls. I’ve heard that a director said it was a 
treat to see a homely face. I suppose that every 
good-looking girl in the United States, as soon 
as she can scrape up railroad fare, lands in 
Hollywood and begins looking for a job in the 
movies. And generally she ends up by pounding 
a typewriter or going home.” 

“I won’t go home,” said Nita, obstinately. 
“Let me tell you. I was an extra for three whole 
days. Wasn’t that good for a beginner? I was one 
in a crowd on a bathing beach. And Jerry was in 
a Russian mob. It was so much fun! Oh, I'd 
work night and day, if I had a chance, but we 
can’t get a thing—our money’s all gone and we 
don’t know what to d-do!” The tears rolled down 
her cheeks again; she pulled out her handker- 
chief; but it was worse than useless, a mere damp 
little bunch. With a smile, Betty handed over her 
own dainty square of linen, and while Nita 
wiped her eyes, she inquired briskly, “If your 
money’s all gone, why doesn’t your brother get a 
real job, as chauffeur or something?” 

Nita stared at her indignantly. “Jerry is an 
actor,” she declared in a voice quivering with 
emotion. “He’s bound to have a great career.” 

“Well, then,” the blithe Betty pursued, “there’s 
you. While you are waiting for your career, what 
would be the harm in doing something ordinary 
to earn a little money?” 

Nita regarded her darkly. “Have you ever 
earned anything?” she inquired, with her nose 
at least two inches in the air. 

“Heaps,” was the instant response. 

Nita’s nose came down again. ‘But, of course, 
you don’t care for a career,” she affirmed, some- 
what weakly. 

“Oh, don’t I!” Betty was tart. “That’s just 
what I do care for, only it’s not your kind. I 
want to be an artist. I plan to specialize in de- 
sign, but I’ve got to have a lot of training before 
I can hope to do really good work. Mother and 
Dad, the blessed dears, haven’t money enough to 
put me through art school, and so I am earning 
it myself.” In spite of her tartness, she grinned. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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“GOOD GRAVY !” EXCLAIMED BETTY. “SHE’S DISSOLVING IN TEARS!” 
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Rider 
at the 
Door 


By HARRIETTE R. 
CAMPBELL 


HE great bell in the tower of Castle 
Farleigh rang out once, twice, thrice. 


Before the echo had rolled away 
among the high Scottish moors, Brenda 
sighed, uncurled her legs and closed her 
book. She was in charge of the castle until 
her parents’ return on the morrow, but she dared not disobey 
the bell. For hundreds of years curfew had sounded from 
the tower at ten o’clock and servants and young people 
were expected to respect it still. Veenie would be here in 
a moment with candles, a jug of water and a plate of 
biscuits, and would put out the hall lamp. 

Brenda looked regretfully at the worn leather cover of 
her book. Rob Roy had enticed her away from her thoughts 
into a world of adventure, wherein there was excitement but 
no anxiety, for everything was sure to turn out all right in 
the end. The knack for happy endings seemed to have died 
out with the stage-coach. 

“Well, anyway, Daddy’s operation has been a complete 
success,” she thought, as she replaced the volume on its 
shelf. While she waited for the methodical Veenie she 
opened and reread her mother’s letter, with its one piece 
of good news prefacing a whole page of bad. 

“The doctors say he must go away for the winter,” wrote 
Mrs. Farleigh, “and he has already decided that we cannot 
afford it. Unfortunately the nurse gave him a letter which 
I would have confiscated if I had seen it in time. It was 
from Mr. Hopkins saying that, in view of the condition 
of the roof of the castle, he could not take it for the shoot- 
ing next year. He said he did not mind rain in his bath tub 
but objected to it in his soup. You can guess what a blow 
this is, and where the boys’ school fees will come from 
now I’m sure I don’t know!” 

Brenda understood even better than her mother what this 
meant. Her father talked to her of things he kept from his 
pretty, helpless wife. She knew that Castle Farleigh was 
doomed to ruin, unless thousands of pounds could be spent 
immediately on repairs. She knew that they could not live 
there at all but for the rent paid every year for the shooting 
on the grouse moors, and that even with this Colonel Far- 
leigh had been forced to add mortgage after mortgage to his 
burdens. And now this illness—surgeon’s fees and expen- 
sive convalescence! The specter Brenda most feared drew 
nearer! Castle Farleigh would be sold. 

As she reached this point in her meditations, Veenie 
opened the door, plodded up to the shining table, set down 
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her tray, and went to the hearth to put the fire to bed. 

“°Tis the turn o’ the moon and the wind is in the west 
and the cats willna sleep in peace by the fire, nor will the 
kine feed in the meadow by the Standing Stones. Ye’d best 
let me see ye safe in yer bed, Miss Brenda. The Rider willna 
harm ye there.” 

Brenda did not laugh. She glanced instead at the minia- 
ture of Mistress Brenda Farleigh, which hung over the 
oaken mantelpiece. Mistress Brenda and her phantom lover 
were of the past but they belonged to the present too, like the 
ancient castle itself and the climbing moors and soaring 
pines among which it stood. Twentieth century Brenda 
knew that some of her problems were the work of lovely 
seventeenth century Brenda, and she hoped that some future 
namesake might trace better fortunes to herself. She saw 
herself as a link in a long chain, owing everything to the 
men and women whose pictured faces looked down on her 
from the castle walls—owing everything in another sense 
to those still unborn who would praise or blame her one 
day. This was why it was so difficult to think of selling 
the castle. For what is a link if it be parted from the chain ? 

She lit her candle as Veenie extinguished the lamp, and 
opened the door which led to the great staircase. A draught 
made the flame waver within its glass shield, and Veenie’s 
candle went out. As the maid stopped to relight it, 
trampling hoofs sounded on the gravel outside the window. 

“Did I not tell ye?” Veenie whispered, clutching Bren- 
da’s arm. “ ’Tis himself. Take no heed, lassie. Coom 
above.” 

But if Brenda’s life had been threaded with tradition, 
it had been sustained by common sense, and she was not 
content to follow Veenie up the staircase without investigat- 
ing the disturbance. She stood listening to the beating of 
her own heart until there came a violent rapping on the 
outer door. 

“Tis himself. Coom with Veenie,” again begged the 
maid desperately. ““Ye do na understand, lassie. "Tis for 
ye he has coom. Ye munna, ye munna!” For Brenda was 
halfway down the hall. She was frightened now and de- 
termined to see what terrified her. If only the other Brenda 
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THE LAIRD OF MORLACH WAS REPUTED TO TALK WITH WITCHES IN 


HIS TOWER ROOM. HE SCARCE SLEPT IN HIS BED ONE NIGHT IN THREE 


Farleigh, who had yielded to an obdurate father and de- 
serted her lover, had waited for him instead, there would 
have been no curse on the castle, no phantom rider at the 
door, and perhaps no mortgages nor crumbling roof. Bren- 
da of today did not mean to be a coward, too. 

She had a hand on the bolts of the great door before 
Veenie could reach her and throw trembling arms out to 
restrain her. 

“Let me go, Veenie. I must see who it is. It may be a 
telegram from Mother.” 

“No telegram ever came so,” Veenie demurred. “ ’Tisna. 
’Tis himself—and he cooms for Mistress Brenda. ’Tis ye 
he’ll take. Are ye no like her as twa peas? Ye munna!” 

But Brenda’s sturdy hands shot the bolts back and Veenie 
could only throw herself into the gap, overcoming the girl 
for a second as the heavy door swung open. 

“Is Miss Brenda Farleigh within?” asked a man’s voice 
from the outer vestibule. 

“Ye canna coom in. Ye canna hae her. She isna yer ain. 
Gang awa, puir soul. Gang to Castle Morlach across the 
loch. "Tis there yer lady walks.” 

But whoever the intruder might be, he had seen Brenda 
standing behind Veenie in the candlelight, and he ad- 
dressed her. 

“T do not understand,” he said. “I was told that this road 
led to Castle Farleigh and I saw your light and heard 
the bell.” 

Brenda pushed Veenie aside. 

“Come in,” she said, her fears dispelled by the stranger’s 
voice. “This is Castle Farleigh. You must forgive my maid.” 

She made room for him to enter and saw a young man, 
vigorous and alert, who looked down upon her curiously. 
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“Where may I put my horse?” he asked. “He is only a 
hill pony I had to borrow at a farm where my motor failed 
me.”” He flashed an electric torch onto a white pony who 
drooped below the steps. Brenda laughed. If anything 
could have reassured her sooner than another, it was the 
sight of old McGregor’s pony, Snowball, in place of the 
phantom charger of Veenie’s fears. 

“I must wake Sandy,” she decided. “We could never 
find the stable without a lantern tonight. Poor Snowball! 
Veenie, will you fetch Sandy at once?” 

The maid had drawn back perplexed and ashamed, for 
she too recognized Snowball and saw that the stranger was 
no ghost, but flesh and blood. She withdrew, murmuring, 
while Brenda, with practiced hands, secured Snowball to 
the stone post at the steps, gave him a pat and left him. 

“He will be all right,” she told the young man. “Sandy 
will take care of him. Come in and warm yourself.” She 
took the fender from the fire where a log still burned, threw 
a handful of fir cones on it and used the bellows until a 
bright flame set shadows dancing in the old hall. 

The young man unwound a muffler, dropped the coat 
from his shoulders, and extended his hands to the blaze. 

“This is very kind of you,” he said. “I ought to explain. 
I am Malcolm Rossiter. I saw your mother in Edinburgh 
and she told me to come and look at the house. I want 
a place for the shooting next season, and I am going back 
to the States on Saturday. I ought to have been here at 
lunch time but first I ran into a herd of sheep and 
loosened my steering gear, then I bent an axle in a hole 
in the road, and at the farm below my last tire burst and 
I skidded over a bank. I will say your Highland roads 
are adventurous!. However, being so near, and having to 
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make the most of my time I thought I’d come on. So you 
are Miss Brenda Farleigh!” He smiled cheerfully at her. 

Veenie had returned, and Brenda explained the visitor’s 
presence and told her to bring him something to eat and 
drink. When a tray had been set before the traveler and 
Veenie had withdrawn to prepare his room, he asked, ““Why 
was she so scared of me, Miss Brenda? I’d like to know, if 
it is no secret.” 

For the first time since his arrival Brenda felt embar- 
rassment. It seemed such a particularly silly thing to have 
mistaken Mr. Malcolm Rossiter for a ghost. The longer 
he looked at her with his candid and inquiring glance, the 
sillier it seemed. Would he understand ? 

She felt bound to try to explain his extraordinary re- 
ception, however, so she ventured, “Veenie thought—well 
—you see sometimes the servants think they hear a rider 
at the door when there is none and they say it is the ghost 
of the young artist who loved an ancestress of mine, and, 
because she promised to wait for him but did not, he comes 
back for her still. He died. Some say he fell over a ledge 
of rock and was drowned; some, that he wandered onto the 
moor in the storm and was frozen, but all say he returns 
to the castle door and knocks, at least once every year.” 

Her voice, dropping as she told the story, betrayed that 
it was no jest to her and that if she did not believe in it 
as the servants did, at least she did not laugh at them for 
believing it. 

“T see,” he answered gravely. “Thank you for telling me.” 

Brenda glanced at his face. “You don’t believe it?” 
she asked. 

“Do you?” He countered her question with another. 

She flushed hotly, not liking to be thought childish. 


“In a way. 

Brenda Farleigh -_ 
did break her Pr inde 
promise, and it’s / 


against our vow 
to do that. ‘Truth 
and Friendship’. 
That’s our motto. 
If a member of 
the family breaks 
it, it brings a 
curse. We’ve had 
bad luck _ ever 
since.” Brenda’s 
head drooped. 

“Why did she 
break her prom- 
ise?” 

‘Well, you 
see,” Brenda con- 
tinued, “her lover 
was an artist— 
not a grand and 
famous artist— 
but just one of the 
students Van 
Dyke employed to 
finish details. He 
let the young man 
come to finish 
painting Brenda’s 
portrait. He was 
working on her 
hands. She had 
beautiful hands. 
He fell in love 
with her, and she 
fell in love with 
him. But her 
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father—that’s his picture there, the man with the helmet 
and broadsword—would not hear of her marrying him. 
He sent him away but she promised that if he returned 
within seven years, with lands and gold, she would be 
waiting for him. Instead of that she waited only a few 
months and married the Laird of Morlach, across the 
loch, to please her father. That is the story. You wouldn’t 
be likely to understand it unless you were a Highlander.” 

“But I’m an artist.” 

“Are you?” Brenda regarded him with new interest. 
“T never saw one before.” 

“Yes, but I’d be a better one if there weren’t so many 
other things besides. You’ve told me secrets, Miss Brenda, 
so I'll tell you secrets too. It’s true I want a shooting in 
Scotland, but I want something else more. You spoke of 
the Laird of Morlach. His descendant has something that 
belongs to me. It is a picture by Van Dyke, and the right 
hand is still unfinished. Years ago my father, who 
collected portraits, bought that picture from the present 
Laird’s father, but the Laird died just after the sale 
was effected and this man wrote, canceling the transaction 
and returning my father’s check. There is the check.” 
He showed Brenda a deeply creased paper. “The picture 
was bought and paid for. It is mine by law and I have 
come to get it. My father’s great ambition was to com- 
plete his collection, and Van Dyke is the one master un- 
represented in the sequence. The Laird told the lawyers 
to come and get the picture, but even if we lock him up 
for fraud and search his confounded castle he says we’ll 
never find the picture, for it is hidden in such a way that 
no one but himself can get at it without damaging it irre- 
parably. Do you know the Laird of Morlach? Is he crazy ?” 

Brenda’s eyes were bright with excitement. 

“T don’t know. I’ve never seen him. Of 
course he is my kinsman.” 

“Yes, I guessed that when I heard that your 
name was the same as the lady’s in the por- 
trait. His ancestor married her, didn’t he?” 

“Yes. But we don’t know him. He lives 
just across the loch. It takes only ten minutes 
to get there in the motor boat on a fine day. 
I have often gone fishing in Morlach Bay.” 
“But you’ve never caught a sight of him?” 

Brenda _ shook 
her head. Words 
were ready on her 
tongue but she 
remembered that 
this man was a 
stranger. She did 
not mean to tell 
him that the rich 
Laird of Morlach 
had refused tolend 
his kinsman of 
Farleigh a sum of 
money to be used 
in repairing the 
castle roof. The 
Laird of Morlach 
was unmarried 
and alone. Why 
should he not pay 
the boys’ school 
fees ? Kinsmendid 
such things for 
each other. 

Although Bren- 
da had never seen 
To (Continued on 
page 47) 




















IT IS ALWAYS CONSIDERED GOOD FORM IN KITCHEN CIRCLES TO KEEP SUPPLIES IN TINS OR JARS INSTEAD OF IN THE ORIGINAL PACKAGES 


Lessons at the Grocery Store 


ROBABLY you think of the 

corner grocery store as an un- 

interesting place where you 
go to buy food. You are quite mistaken. To the person with 
the “seeing eye”’ it is a veritable fairyland. Here are gath- 
ered foods that have traveled from the ends of the earth, 
from scenes and through lands many of which you will 
never visit. If food could talk, what tales of adventure 
it could tell. Fragrant coffee from Brazil, Java, or Arabia; 
golden oranges and grapefruit from Florida or California; 
sardines and anchovies from Scandinavia and Maine; hors 
d’oeuvre and olive oil from Italy, caviar from Russia, 
dates and figs from the Orient, and cheeses from almost 
every land under the sun rest amicably side by side. What 
a place to study geography! And not only that, but the 
corner grocery store has almost done away with the home 
pantry and reduced the size of the kitchen. 

In those far off days when our great grandmothers were 
very, very young, grocery stores were by no means a matter 
of course. In the days before that there were no shops at 
all. Once or twice in a year, in a month, or on Sundays 
perhaps, people gathered at fairs, at market or at the church 
door to exchange their excess goods with each other. For 
the most part, each family must grow its own wheat, bar- 
ley, corn and meat. The only fruits and vegetables it could 
command came from its own high-walled garden. Each 


By WINIFRED MOSES 


garden had its fish pond and its 
row of bee hives, for in those days 
sugar was almost unknown and 
honey the only cooking sweet. The people ground their own 
cereals, made their own bread, butter, and cheese; brewed 
their own ale and wines and preserved their own meats in 
salts and spice, because this was the only way they could 
be kept, since there were no refrigerators. Salt was hard 
to get and spices came via ship or caravan from the Orient 
and were the only foods that they really had to buy. All 
this food, a year’s supply for the whole family—and fami- 
lies were large in those days—had to be stored in the family 
pantries and all of it cooked in the kitchen. 

But times have changed. Along with better roads, the 
iron horse, the automobile, the refrigerator and the refrig- 
erator car came the corner grocery store. It has become the 
pantry of the nation. 

Our grandmothers, because of the conditions under which 
they lived, knew all about food from the fields to the table. 
We, because of the corner grocery stores, know very little. 
We expect the grocery man to do it all. And yet there is 
much more to know than in our grandmothers’ time and 
more reason to know it. A very large percentage of the 
family income is spent for food; it is the woman of the 
house who usually buys the food, and much money may 
be saved or wasted in the food buying. For these reasons, 
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it should be the business of every girl to know how to buy 
wisely and well. And the best school in which to acquire 
this knowledge is the grocery store. So this fall when you 
make out your schedule, elect another course—‘Market- 
ing” or the “Proper Selection of Food.” 


Our first lesson will be on buying kitchen staples. De- | 


spite the fact that most of our foods are stored at the corner 
grocery, there are still certain items that must be kept on 
the kitchen shelves. We cannot telephone to the grocer 
every time we want a little flour to thicken a sauce, a cup 
of sugar for a cake, or salt and pepper for the meat. 

For convenience I have listed these under the following 
heads: the dry supplies, the condiments and spices, the 
canned goods for regular use and emergencies, and the 
perishable supplies; that is, those that must be kept in the 
refrigerator, and the type of foods that must be bought 
almost daily. 

Since the amounts to be stored will vary with the size 
of the family, I am pretending that for some reason or 
other it has fallen to your lot to get in the first week’s sup- 
plies for a family of two. It may be that you have a friend 
who is to be married and you and others of her friends 
can get together and stock her kitchen with these staples as 


a novel way of giving a kitchen shower. But any way you 
do it the whole thing should be a jolly adventure and a 
part of your course in marketing. Below is the list of sup- 
plies needed to start out housekeeping. Most of the dry sup- 
plies, the canned goods, emergency goods and the condi- 
ments and spices will last a long time. Those in the refrig- 
erator will need to be bought weekly, semi-weekly or daily. 

If you are going to do any baking at all, you will need 
two kinds of flour—a good pastry flour for thickening 
soups, sauces and gravies and for making cakes, pies and 
other pastries; and one of whole wheat for biscuits, muffins 
and other quick breads. I have omitted bread flour because 
if yeast bread is not made in the home there is little need 
for it, although if you prefer quick breads of white flour this 
may be substituted for the whole wheat. But whole wheat 
flour contains many dietetic ingredients that white flour 
does not, so that dietetically it pays to cultivate a taste for 
whole wheat breads. It is, however, more expensive than 
white flour because it is less in demand. For a long time 
flour made of the whole grain was not well blended and it 
was impossible to make as good a loaf of whole wheat flour 
as of white. Now the flour has so improved that it compares 

(Continued on page 45) 





Emergency Shelf 


1 can sardines 

1 can shrimps 

1 can lobster 

1 can tuna fish 

1 jar anchovies 

1 jar anchovy paste 

1 can jellied tongues 

1 can chicken 

1 can corned beef 

1 jar olives 

1 jar mustard 

1 jar marmalade 

1 jar jam 

1 jar preserved kumquats 
1 jar maraschino cherries 
1 jar preserved ginger 


Refrigerator 


1 dozen eggs 
1 quart milk 
Y4 pint of cream 
4 pound butter 
4 pound bacon 
1 pint salad oil 
1 pound cooking fat 
1 dozen oranges 
fruit 
1 head lettuce 


Fruit in Season 


Two of the following each day when 
canned or dried fruits are not used: 

apples 

peaches 

pears 

bananas 

cherries 

berries 

grapefruit 

canteloupe 

watermelon 

lemons 





STAPLES 


Dry Supplies 


1 package whole wheat flour 
1 package pastry flour 
1 package shredded wheat 
1 package rolled oats 
1 package wheatena 
1 package macaroni 
1 package rice 
1 package minute tapioca 
1 package cornstarch 
1 package granulated sugar 
1 package domino sugar 
1 package brown sugar 
1 package powdered sugar 
1 can molasses 
1 package prunes 
1 package raisins 
1 package prepared gelatin 
1 package granulated gelatin 
1 package cocoa 
1 package chocolate 
1 pound coffee 
¥4 pound tea 
1 package baking powder 
1 package baking soda 
1 package salt 


Vegetables 
5 pounds potatoes 
1 pound onions 
DaILy 
Meat, Fish or Cheese 


One of these when cheese is not used: 


steak 
roast 
sausage 
chops 
stew meat 
hamburg 
liver 

ham 
halibut 
cod 


Canned Goods 


1 can tomatoes 

1 can lima beans 

1 can string beans 

1 can green peas 

1 can corn 

1 can spinach 

1 can baby beets 

1 can baked beans 

1 can asparagus tips 

1 can peaches 

1 can apricots 

1 can plums 

1 can sliced pineapple 
1 can shredded pineapple 
1 can cherries 

1 can tomato soup 


Spices and Condiments 


1 bottle vinegar 

1 bottle Worcestershire 
1 package pickling spices 
1 package white pepper 

1 package celery salt 

1 package paprika 

1 package cayenne 

1 package cinnamon 

1 package ginger 

1 bottle vanilla 


Vegetables in Season 


One of two of these when canned 
vegetables are not used: 


carrots 
beets 
spinach 
cabbage 
string beans 
cauliflower 
tomatoes 
cucumbers 
asparagus 
endive 
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hOTUDE EMBREE. 


“REMEMBER HOW SEETHING YOU WERE WHEN GLORIA SUGGESTED THAT, IF YOU’D LED THE TEN, YOU MIGHT HAVE TAKEN TWO MORE TRICKS ?” 


“TI Am a Girl Who— 


was sure I had been blessed weth a sense of humor until Peggy 


potnted out that all the jokes in life were not on a printed page’ 


HE best thing that ever hap- 
pened to me was Peggy’s 


straight - from - the - shoulder 
blow that left me breathless and as mad as a hornet. Peg 
is my best friend, and—bless her !—-severest critic. We were 
walking home after Mary’s party, and I was grouching 
away about things in general, and particularly about a 
little scene at the bridge table that afternoon. I had had 
Gloria for a partner. 

“She’s a conceited, bossy thing,” I growled at Peggy. 
“She criticized every play I made, and I got so rattled I 
didn’t know what I was doing. I think it was pretty low 
of you and Dorothy to laugh so uproariously when I 
trumped her trick!” 

“We were only trying to brighten up a gloomy game,’ 
giggled Peggy, apologetically, “and you were funny, taking 
it so seriously, screwing your face up in knots.” 

“Well, IJ didn’t have any fun, and I won’t have that 
haughty Gloria lording it over—” 

“Look here,” said Peg, “you don’t ever have very much 
fun at parties. Do you, honestly?” 

“Why, of course I do! What on earth do you mean?” 

“Well,” Peg went on slowly, “‘it’s a subject I’ve been 
giving some thought to—in fact, I’ve been doing 2a little 
private psychoanalyzing, trying to discover what’s wrong 
with our Nell.” 

“T wasn’t aware—” I began. 

“Who’s being haughty now! Come on, Eleanor, snap 
out of it. I wasn’t planning to tell you today, but honestly, 
you spoiled everybody’s afternoon, and it isn’t the first 
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time you’ve ruined one, either. It’s 
happened before.” Peg was being 
frank now that she had started. I 
found I didn’t like it at all. 

“How dare you say I spoiled the afternoon, when that 
wretch Gloria acted so disgracefully? Do you think I’m 
going to be browbeaten and criticized and say nothing?” 

“Since you’re feeling so vindictive about Gloria, let me 
hold her up as a horrible example. She’s suffering from 
the same trouble you are, and let me add that when you 
two get together, it’s pretty rough on the innocent by- 
standers.” 

We had arrived at my corner by that time and Peggy 
turned to give me a straight look from her blue eyes. “I 
never was more serious in my life,” she said, “and please 
don’t think I like talking this way. It’s only that you’re 
losing out with a lot of your friends. Dorothy said after 
our bridge game today that she hoped she’d never have 
to play with either of you again.” 

I'll admit this brought me up with a jerk. Dorothy is a 
peach, and I’m fond of her. She wouldn’t be catty for the 
world. It was beginning to dawn on me that Peggy might 
really know what she was talking about. Was it possible 
that I was not the charming, gracious young lady I had 
always imagined myself to be? Perish the thought! But 
since Peg was evidently taking this thing so hard, I’d try 
to be a good sport. 

“What on earth’s it all about?” I demanded, none too 
sweetly. “What’s this trouble you say Gloria and I are 
(Continued on page 31) 
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cept her mother’s lodge, so she knelt under the woven 

grass roof of the shelter and pounded away diligent- 
ly at the gold amulet upon which she was working. She 
had a special need to be alone, for she was crying, and 
no amount of effort on her part could stop the flow of 
tears. In the year 1833 when the white man was harassing 
all the redskins of Florida, tears were not tolerated among 
the Seminole Indians. Seminole children cried sometimes, 
but never for long. Mostly they wailed. E-cho was not 
wailing, but the stream of tears from her eyes had been 
continuous since mid-morning, when she had again proved 
herself a coward. It had happened innumerable times be- 
fore, but now that ambush and warfare were part of each 
day’s routine for the white man as well as the red, 
cowardice in a Seminole was little short of treason. 

E-cho had never before today frankly admitted that 
she was a coward. In little ways she had shielded her- 
self. Her excuse for not leaving the island in the swamp, 
which in 1833 was the home of the Florida Indian, to 
wander at will as her comrades did, was that she “didn’t 
like being alone.” When other Indian girls of her tribe 
learned to swim, E-cho became absorbed in the art of 
jewelry making. She made gifts of the finished trinkets to 
her friends. The jewelry reconciled them for E-cho’s con- 
tinued absences when they went to the river. In peace 
time her subterfuges had been harmless and innocent. 

“E-cho is shy,” said her friends, charitably. “Was she 
not named by Nem-saw, her mother, for E-cho, the 
deer ?” 

Now that the white man hunted the Indian as he 
hunted the bear, though more relentless in his stalking and 
less joyous in his kill, there was no place for indulgence 
or for cowardice among the Seminoles. Women’s work 
was in the camp, to be sure, but even in the camps, courage 


, \HERE seemed no place for E-cho to be alone, ex- 
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and pluck were vital and manifest. Indeed, as the white 
man pushed his warfare deeper and deeper into the wilds 
which, heretofore, the Indian had considered his own 
gift from His-a-kit-a-mis-ee, the Great Spirit, it devolved 
upon the women of the various tribes to provide meat for 
the sof-ka pot. Indian braves were needed on the war- 
path. 

Lately E-cho had gone several times with the huntresses. 
They dared not leave the swamp for white men lurked 
beyond, so in time the Deer had become familiar with 
the swamp trails. She was not adept with the bow and 
arrow, but it seemed easier to join the hunt than to think 
up excuses for staying on the island. Excuses were not 
readily accepted now as they had been in peace times. 

Game had been scarce, for the animals sensing the 
danger in the air had mostly left their familiar haunts to 
seek safety farther south. So E-cho, though she had gone 
with five separate hunting parties, had never faced an 
angry bear nor a cornered wild-cat—until today. 

Pe-shaw-lee, daughter of a tribal chief and famous 
throughout all the Seminole nation for her prowess with 
bow and arrow, her tremendous strength and courage, had 
asked E-cho to hunt with her that morning. E-cho had 
complied reluctantly. With Pe-shaw-lee’s relentless eyes 
on her she could do nothing but pick up her bow, fasten 
her quiver of arrows to her belt, and meekly follow the 
chieftain’s daughter. They had threaded a way through 
the swamp which looked impenetrable but which opened 
before a Seminole as a mystic door opens before a magic 
hand. On and on they had made their way until E-cho’s 
legs ached and her arms hung like weights at her sides. 
Pe-shaw-lee was as fresh as ever. The swamp was large, 
but it seemed that every bird and beast and even the snakes 
had deserted it. There was a hushed stillness everywhere. 

They had turned and started toward the camp when 














suddenly Pe-shaw-lee had halted. Slowly she had raised 
her head, and E-cho had done likewise. Above them, 
poised on a cypress limb, crouched for a spring, was a 
wild-cat. They could see it clearly, flecks of sunlight danc- 
ing on its back. It was lean and gaunt with hunger, and 
its eyes were yellow and dilated. Even as E-cho watched, 
it dropped with a swift rush to Pe-shaw-lee’s back. E-cho 
could not move. She saw the beast there, clinging to her 
comrade, knew that she should draw her bow, but she 
simply could not move. So frightened was she that nothing 
in the world existed for her in that moment but Pe-shaw- 
lee and the animal. 

Then Pe-shaw-lee, with a single gesture, had reached 
her hands over her shoulders, grasped the wild-cat’s cling- 
ing paws and hurled him high over her head to the ground 
where he lay staring up at her, his back neatly broken. 
She despatched him with an arrow. Without a word to 
E-cho she lifted the dead animal to her shoulder and con- 
tinued toward the camp. E-cho’s feet obediently followed. 
Her mind, her heart, her spirit were numb. She had not 
dared wait to hear Pe-shaw-lee’s recital once they were 
in camp. The chieftain’s daughter had flashed her one 
contemptuous glance, and E-cho had crept away to Nem- 
saw’s lodge, there to cry and admit, at last, that she was 
a coward, a traitor to her tribe. 

Terrible as the fact was in itself, being Hat-tit-e-fon- 
caw’s daughter made it worse. Hat- 
tit-e-fon-caw, the Eagle, he had 
been called—a man whose voice 
was sonorous and mystic, whose 
heart was merciful and just, a 
man long to be remembered. He 















NOT TEN FEET FROM THE SILENT PE-KON-SIT, SHE HALTED AND WATCHED, 
HER NEW COURAGE FLED. SHE STOOD THERE, HORRIFIED EYES ON THE SPY 







































Hat-tit-e-fon-caw 


had died recently. E-cho 
knew that he had been shot 
from behind as he left the 
swamp to scout for his tribe 
that they might know how 
near the white man pressed 
them. Hat-tit-e-fon-caw’s 
courage had won him his 
name. That his daughter 
could be a coward many 
found it hard to believe. 
Gradually they had ceased to 
speak of her as Hat-tit-e-fon- 
caw’s daughter. She became 
merely E-cho. Considering 
her timidity, the name seemed 
peculiarly appropriate. To- 
day E-cho hated it, though 
she knew now that it belonged 
to her. 

Nem-saw entered the lodge 
and deposited her burden of 
fire wood. She did not glance 
at her daughter, but she knew 
that the girl was weeping 
silently. Without looking her 
way, Nem-saw began tospeak : 

“Tonight the Council Fire 
meets to determine whether 
the Seminole will stay and 
continue the war or go south 
and wait in the Big Swamp 
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for the white man to end his vigil.” She spoke gently, not 
unkindly, keeping hereyes away from her troubled daughter. 

“Ho,” said E-cho, “yes.” 

Tonight at the Council Fire the entire tribe would be 
assembled, for a Seminole woman has a voice in all 
decisions of the tribe and is a part of every Council. It 
is her heritage. E-cho shrank from the ordeal of facing 
the multitude of scornful faces. 

“E-cho will not go,” she said in a muffled voice. Nem- 
saw turned to face her. 

“E-cho is, then, a coward?” Nem-saw had not lifted 
her voice, nor had her gentle tone changed except that 
it rang with a strange timbre as though she spoke with 
great difficulty. E-cho could not answer. Her tears were 
choking her. 

“‘E-cho is, then, a coward,” said her mother, scornfully, 
and strode from the lodge. That night as the sun sank, 
E-cho sat alone outside Nem-saw’s lodge, praising the dis- 
appearing ball of flame. Her tears had long since dried 
on her face, which was drawn and tense. Nem-saw’s last 
words had cut her deeply for she loved her mother and 
reverenced her. Nem-saw had taken the news of Hat-tit-e- 
fon-caw’s death without a murmur. Quietly she had gone 
about her day’s work. She had courage. She was worthy 
to be Hat-tit-e-fon-caw’s wife. Only E-cho was unworthy. 

The Deer repeated the customary hymn to the dying 
sun. Then, lowering her voice so that no one might hear her, 
she spoke again. 

“T am a coward, His-a-kit-a-mis-ee knows I am a 
coward. Nem-saw knows I am a coward. Like the deer 
that bounds when a twig snaps underfoot I, too, am afraid 
to walk where the sun has not first made the way clear. 
Long have I known this and yet I have never known it 
before. His-a-kit-a-mis-ee has shown me my fault.” Then 
in spite of herself her voice rose and vibrated strongly as 
she made her plea. “Let His-a-kit-a-mis-ee but try my 
spirit again. Though my heart leaps and my body faints 
with the effort, I will be courageous, I will be strong. Let 
His-a-kit-a-mis-ee but help me to be Hat-tit-e-fon-caw’s 
daughter.” The rising moon found her still there, outside 
the lodge, her face raised 
toward the sky, her hands 
clenched at her sides. 

Behind her and some 
distance away—for Nem- 
saw’s lodge stood on the 
edge of the island in the 
swamp—the flames from 
the Council Fire leaped 
and hissed. E-cho loved 
the Council Fire. She had _ 
loved it most when the 
Eagle rose and spoke in 
his full, low voice, using 
the historic and difficult 
language of dead 
Seminoles. While 
the flames mount- 
ed higher and 
higher against the 
dark sky, point- 
ing the tree tips 
with fire, it had 
seemed to her that 
her heart mount- 
ed, too, higher 
than herself. His- 
a-kit-a-mis-ee, she 
felt sure, had held 
it in his hand for 
a short moment. 





THE RISING MOON FOUND HER STILL THERE, HER PALE FACE RAISED TOWARD THE SKY 


Now there was a subdued but pulsing activity about 
the camp. The figures of braves and maidens, old chiefs 
and squaws, were for the moment strange and unfamiliar 
in the careless shadows of the fire. It stretched its red 
and yellow blanket of flame against the sky, raggedly. 
E-cho faced it, but tonight her heart did not rise with the 
flames. Entering Nem-saw’s lodge she sat watching the 
gathering. Gradually the circle of participants expanded 
until all but E-cho were present. Mi-kon-aw, a brave, 
spoke first, his straight, lean body outlined in gleam and 
shadow from the Council Fire. E-cho’s heart ached with 
misery that she could not hear him; only the throb of 
impassioned feeling that stirred his speech reached to 
her straining ears. What he had to say was of great im- 
portance for the usually immobile listeners were leaning 
forward eagerly, and once the word “ho” (yes), sounded 
clear and loud above the subdued voice of the speaker. 

It was precisely at that moment that E-cho became 
aware of the silent figure standing at the opposite side 
of the encampment from her, across the island on the other 
edge of the swamp. E-cho, seated within the lodge was 
shielded from his sight by the shadow of the lodge roof. 

““Pe-kon-sit,” she breathed, “‘the half-breed.” A shudder 
of terror shook her. Pe-kon-sit here spelled trouble for 
her tribe. He was a cruel and ruthless enemy, a traitor 
to the Indians and, some said, a traitor to the white man 
as well when it suited his purpose. Fascinated, E-cho 
could not take her eyes from him. He seemed to be tak- 
ing count of the numbers surrounding the fire, keeping 
himself concealed behind a tree from the council members, 
unaware that E-cho, looking at him from another angle 
could see him perfectly. For a long time he stood, waiting, 
watching. 

Suddenly E-cho found herself on her feet, moving 
silently and swiftly around the edge of the swamp toward 
him, using tree shadows to cover her progress. She did 
not know why she was moving, no definite plan was in her 
mind, and she was terribly, pitifully afraid, but still 
she moved on. In her mind she was repeating the words of 
her evening praver: “Let His-a-kit-a-mis-ee but try my 
spirit again. I 
will be  coura- 
geous, I will be 
strong.” Somehow 
she knew that 
His-a-kit-a-mis- 
ee was answering 
















her prayer. She 
knew that the 
thing she had 


been called upon 
to do might entail 
unimaginable 
dangers but she 
did not hesitate. 

As she reached 
the shelter of a 
pine tree, near the 
silent Pe-kon-sit, 
she halted and 
watched him as 
intently as he 
watched the mem- 
bers of the Coun- 
cil Fire. Innum- 
erable heart beats 
she stood there, 
until he turned 


and she could see 
(Continued 
on page 42) 
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“RUSH AHEAD, PAN, AND TELL BRAMBLE THAT FAITH GLENWAY HAS COME TO TEA.” NOW, WHO ON EARTH WAS BRAMBLE, THOUGHT FAITH 


The Fork in the Road 


for a human being. Do let the dream go on, then! 
“There’s fis’ in here,” the infant remarked. “I’m 
‘ticing °em with my toes.” 
“Do they—like to be enticed?” Faith inquired carefully. 
“Not much,” Pan carelessly replied, “they piffer 
crumbs.” 
“Indeed,” said Faith. “And do you come here often?” 
“T live here,” said the Pan person calmly, and hopped 
off among the irises, shouting, “Michael! Michael!” 
Faith looked up, not knowing what or whom she might 
see next. She perceived, set up in the shade of the linden 
tree, a sketching easel, and behind it a youngish man with 
a thin brown face and the brightest blue eyes Faith had 
ever seen. 
“I—I’m so sorry,” she stammered. “I didn’t mean to 
disturb any one.” 
“Not being disturbed,” the man said. “Quite time for 
a rest anyway. Pan was taking one, you see, on his own.” 
(So it was a he—and his name really was Pan?) 
“Are you painting him?” asked Faith. 
“Attempting to,” the man said. “It’s rather like trying 
to paint an exceptionally lively grig. Will you look ?” 
Faith, flattered, stepped behind the easel and saw the 
pool, the June sunshine, the laughing Pan, the golden heart 
of Whichways, immortalized. She was speechless, and then, 
a new realization whirled about her now bewildered brain. 
Michael—Michael Updike. The Michael Updike, before 
whose pictures Faith had stood spellbound in the city gal- 
leries! Never for an instant had Faith connected this 
mighty name with that of their tenants. ““You’re the great 
Michael Updike!” Faith gasped, continuing to stare. He 
bowed, detaching the lively young Pan from his waist. 
“T didn’t know I merited such a salutation,” he said. 


P= was certainly, Faith thought, an unlikely name 





“Thanks, I’m sure. May I know the name of my flattering 
visitor?” His smile was most hospitable, she thought. 

‘“‘I—didn’t mean to be seen at all,” Faith confessed. “I 
used to live here, and I wanted so awfully to see it again. 
I’m Faith Glenway.” 

“We’ve been wondering why none of you has come,” he 
said. 

“We couldn’t quite bear to,” Faith admitted. 

“No,” he said, with understanding. “No. To see the 
invader invading.” 

“Oh,” said Faith hastily, “it isn’t that we minded you—” 

“T know,” said the artist. “Well, if you can bear to see 
our things in the house, come in and eat. Rush ahead, Pan, 
and tell Bramble that Faith Glenway’s come to tea.” 

Now who on earth was Bramble, thought Faith; could it 
be a real name? She followed the tall figure of Michael 
Updike. How strange a sensation, to step through the wait- 
ing, welcoming door of Whichways into the low green room 
whose shape, but little else, was familiar. For there was old 
Florentine furniture with dimly colored carving and faint 
gold, and there were early Italian paintings in frames that 
folded up like little shrines, and there were storied 
tapestries where long-legged people stood stiffly in a back- 
ground of a thousand flowers. Coming toward Faith across 
the rich dimness of the room was a small lady from whom 
Pan undoubtedly got his red-gold hair. She held out both 
hands to Faith, who looked into eyes that were like brown 
brook-water—still, yet deeply alive. 

“I’m so glad you’ve come at last,” said Michael Up- 
dike’s wife. ‘“We’d rather meant to ask you—but we were 
afraid. We stole your paradise.” 

“Oh,” thought Faith. “People like this would under- 
stand! They wouldn’t expect stupid, practical bothering 
about things! They would really sympathize with an artist!” 
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Bramble—or Mrs. Updike, or whatever she might be 
called—brought in tea and amusing little pottery cups 
with ears. Pan followed sedately, bearing a honey-comb 
on a green plate. Of course they would live on honey! Faith 
shivered with ecstasy. Bramble cut dainty thin slices from a 
white loaf. 

“Have some honey,” Pan suggested. “It was made by a 
bee.” 

The tea was very good; so was the bread and honey. 
Faith suddenly remembered that it must also be tea-time 
at the Brick Oven and that no one would have the least 
idea of where she was. She started up in dismay. 

“T never thought! I really ran away! I wanted Which- 
ways so badly and I never told them I’d gone!” 

“Don’t go home,” said Bramble, “‘you’ve only just come.” 

“You can’t go home,” Michael stated. “‘There’s no train 
till nearly ten o’clock. That’s far too late. But, we are 
linked to civilization by the telephone. Call them up and 
tell them you’re spending the week-end.” 

“Oh, but—” said Faith. Nevertheless, she rather ap- 
prehensively called long distance and got a squeaky imita- 
tion of her father’s voice at the other end of the wire. 
“Daddy, dear, this is Faith. Yes! Faith! I’m at Whichways. 
I wanted so much to see it. I didn’t mean to stay—I was 
coming right back, but there isn’t any train, and the Up- 
dikes want me to spend the night. They said the week-end, 
but I don’t know. And Daddy—he’s the great Michael 
Updike—did you know? Ask Mother about staying, 
please—” 

“Tt’s all right,” Faith said when she returned to the 
living room. ‘‘Mother’s a little annoyed, I’m afraid. I 
suppose I ought to have told them I was going.” 

‘“‘T suppose you ought,” said Bramble, rather to Faith’s 
surprise. 

“How about your family,” asked Updike. “Are there 
lots of them?” 

Faith described them in some detail. She found herself 
telling of Fiona’s activities, of Piotar and the Rysiks, and 
then of Keene and her own aspirations. She realized sud- 
denly that she had been talking too much, and said so. 

“By no means,” said Updike. “‘You’ve roused in me a 
lively desire to meet all these nice people.” 

“They are nice people,” said Faith thoughtfully. “But 
it’s so hard, trying to fit in. I know they think I’m lazy 
all the time. Fiona really does like the things I do, and 
all that, and of course she’s marvellously useful; it’s just 
like having another half of me to do all the practical things 
I’m so stupid about. People can’t combine the two ways, 
can they? I mean, if you’re thinking very hard about a 
lovely new picture, how can you remember to darn the 
stockings ?” 

“You just put off thinking of the picture till the stock- 
ings are finished,” said Bramble Updike, speaking for the 
first time in the conversation, “or else you think of it while 
you darn. Though that’s risky; the stitches suffer.” 

“Do you paint, too?” Faith asked with some awe. 

“She messes about with clay,” Updike said. Bramble 
smiled, and went up to put Pan in bed, and when she had 
gone, Michael talked to Faith about painting, and about 
his work and hers, though Faith trembled to hear them 
mentioned in the same breath. Very shyly she asked his 
opinion about the college versus art school problem. He 
knocked out his pipe and delivered a quick and certain 
ultimatum. 

“Unless you can do something really to enrich and 
beautify the world, you’d best not hide behind an imitation 
art. I believe it is better to be a thoroughly useful busi- 
ness man, or an efficient wife and mother—or a staff to 
the poor and hurt,”’ he added suddenly, “than a mediocre 
art dabbler, excusing oneself from all the burdens of the 
world because of one’s own small fancies. It’s only be- 





cause people really do seem to get joy and beauty out of 
some of my stuff, that I have courage to go on with it.” 

“Oh, but you—” said Faith in a worshipful voice. 

“But,” Updike added, “if by any Heaven-sent chance 
you really have the vision and the light, then it’s wickedness 
to throw it away and waste it. For people’s lives must be 
enriched by spiritual things just as surely as by dollars 
and cents, and free soup, and charity clinics. So it’s a very 
hard decision, I grant you. Heavens, what a sermon! 
Bramble would scold me so! Let’s go and help her get 
supper.” 

They went, Faith very thoughtful and silent, until the 
merriment of assembling the quaint crockery on the blue- 
painted table broke across her more sober reflections. 

After breakfast on the porch next morning Pan led 
Faith on a long tour of the grounds. Now they had come in 
sight of the main road where it stretched away to Dendale. 
Along it a car was traveling towards Whichways, and with 
sudden dismay Faith recognized her father at fhe wheel. 

“Oh, why must they come!” Faith’s heart cried. “Why 
must they come to take me away!” Then she felt ashamed 
of herself, as she realized that she was in truth very glad 
to see them all again. And somehow she saw them in a 
new light. For the Updikes understood, surely, all the 
unrest that beset her; they had achieved this balance for 
their existence—and what a delightful existence it was! 
It revealed to Faith the selfish pretense that her own recent 
life had been. Secure in the knowledge that her family could 
not be sure when she was really planning some artistic 
production or when she was being purely lazy, she had 
sheltered behind their respect for her real talent. She saw 
it all now, and hated herself. And how she must have 
given herself away in all her silly superiority when she 
chattered on last night! Humble and deeply adoring, she 
pressed her host’s hand when they all left, and wordless, 
tried to thank him for everything. 

“Good hunting!” he said in a low voice. 


Lynn Hunter had never felt that his part in the Rysik 
rescue had been properly carried out. He should have 
been in at the finish! 

But on this fine June morning, with school so nearly 
at an end, Lynn’s thoughts were in the future rather than 
in the past. Just what the great deeds of the summer were 
to be, he had not decided—when a chance conversation 
with Karola on the school steps clarified everything and 
showed him that his rdle in the Rysik drama might not 
yet be ended. He heard, for the first time, of Dapotchko’s 
theft of the violin, and righteous indignation boiled within 
him. After school he lost no time in driving his new red 
roadster to police headquarters where he informed the 
chief of what he had just learned. Dapotchko’s erstwhile 
address was on file, and Lynn copied it purposefully, while 
the chief smiled. 

“Well, stolen goods must be returned to the owner. I 
can tell you this much—the landlord took the fiddle for 
what the Russian was owing him, but that’s not saying 
he has it now. We didn’t know it was stolen. However,” 
the chief added, “if you’re set on investigating, I’ll send 
Muldoney with you to make your argument stronger.” 

Lynn felt more important than ever, when, provided 
with a whole private police officer of his own, he drove that 
evening to the house where Mr. J. Fishberg let furnished 
rooms, only to find that the violin had been given to Morris 
Roswicz, a pawnbroker, to sell. A visit to Mr. Roswicz 
brought forth the name of the purchaser, Alessandro 
Bellini. 

Lynn drove Mr. Muldoney home and then gave the red 
roadster her head along the great boulevard that stretched 
south toward the city, then up a side street to Signor 
Bellini’s lodging. Guided by the strains of a violin being 
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very well played from behind a closed door, Lynn ran 
up the stairs. The door was open, and from the sill, he 
launched straightway into a speech. 

“Sir! That violin you are playing on is stolen, stolen 
from a young girl!” 

A very young man with a delicate olive face and a 
tumble of dark hair put down the violin and rose quickly 
—astonishment growing to anger in his expression. 

“T don’ understand at all,” said Signor Bellini with 
emphasis. “I don’ know you, nor what you talk about. I 
mus’ ask you to go out pretty queek.” 

“Oh, please,” said Lynn, “et me explain. I guess that 
did sound crazy. Honestly—listen—didn’t you buy that 
fiddle from Morris Roswicz’s pawnshop, 52 Lar—” 

Mr. Bellini nodded. He was listening, now. Lynn went 
on swiftly with his story. “So you see,” he concluded, 
“this terrible guy simply took it—to terrorize them, see? 
And now it’s made all the difference in their lives—” 

“If you would give me your frien’s name and address,” 
the young violinist said, “I will go perhaps and see if 
you tell me true things. You rosh in like some crazy man 
at this hour, and ask me to understan’ all these things. 
No. But I will go and see, I think, because part of your 
talk I know is true.” He looked at the violin on the table. 

Lynn, overcome by a thousand emotions of relief, 
chagrin, guilty excitement, triumph, and whatnot, drove 
the red roadster northwards among the home-going theater 
crowds. His abandon caused him to get arrested for speed- 
ing and he was forced ignominiously to call up his father 
from night traffic court. Over the conversation it is kinder 
to draw a sympathetic veil. 


CHAPTER VIII 
Fiona Finds Out 


Godfrey Keene was again slated to spend at least 
a part of his summer at the hospitable home of the 
Glenways. The plan seemed 
rather to happen of itself; 
when Stephen wrote saying that 
Keene was no nearer having a 
home of his own than ever, Mrs. 
Glenway invited him, perforce, to 
hers. Stephen also reported that 
Keene had put in the fire, un- 
opened, a letter bearing a foreign 
stamp, remarking scornfully, “I 
suppose I’m expected to spend 
the summer in Vienna! Faugh!” 
This dramatic incident, though it 
led nowhere, sharpened the 
twins’ curiosity about their 
friend’s mysterious family, and 
caused Mrs. Glenway to say, 
“If only Godfrey would lay 
aside his posing and behave 
like a reasonable human be-_- 
ing! I might help him, if 
he’d let me.” 

But it troubled her that 
the usually well-dressed 
Keene was this time dis- 
tinctly threadbare. She re- 
called the incident Stephen 
had told her—the letter 
thrown in the fire—and she 
decided to try and find out 
what was so desperately 
wrong. Under his poetry and 
his enthusiasms, the boy was 





> KAROLA PUT THE INSTRUMENT TO HER 
SHOULDER AND DREW THE BOW ACROSS IT 


wretchedly unhappy; that was becoming more and more 
apparent. She faced the situation one morning when Keene 
was helping her tie the rose rambler over the garage lattice, 
and no one else was about for the moment. 

“Godfrey,” she begged, “can’t you tell me what the 
trouble is? You’re like one of us, you know.” 

But then Keene withdrew himself immeasurably far 
from being one of them. He laughed with a hard little 
hurt laugh, and said, “I suppose you’ve been noticing 
that I’m a little short of funds. I have some of my own; 
it’s just that I didn’t run it very wisely. I'll have to 
budget a little.” 

“Your father left you enough?” Mrs. Glenway ex- 
perimented hesitantly, and Keene turned upon her, looking, 
on top of the step-ladder, like an avenging spirit suspended 
in mid-air. 

“Oh, you thought my father was dead?” he said. 

“T don’t know what else to think,” she told him. 

“He is dead, so far as I’m concerned,” said Godfrey 
bitterly. 

So Mrs. Glenway gave up, for the time, and turned 
her attention to the really unescapable problem of getting 
June off to camp. For June, with others of her troop, 
was going to the Girl Scout camp for a month, and Stephen 
compared the process to mobilizing and equipping the 
A. E. F. She started at last, with a lot of other green 
uniforms, in a bus. And there was comparative quiet at the 
Brick Oven. 

The next day Fiona was at the Rysiks’ shop trying to 
persuade Karola to leave her in charge and go somewhere 
cooler, when the bell above the door jingled and they both 
turned to see a young man standing on the threshold. He 
was very young indeed—hardly more than a boy; he had a 
slight, olive face under a broad hat, and he carried a 
suitcase. 

“Pardon,” he said, taking off his hat and baring a 
quantity of ruffled dark hair. “Can you tell me is this 
where I find Karola Rysik?” He spoke hesitatingly. 

Z d “That is I,” Karola said. 

“This much, then, is 
true,” he said, glancing 
about the shop. “Tell me, is 
it also true you have once 
lost a violin?” 

“Oh, indeed she did,” 
Fiona cried, as Karola 
seemed unable to speak. 
“Do you know anything 
about it?” 

“A crazy fellow came 
roshing in to see me,” the 
young man _ explained. 
“Then, several times, each 
day or two he write me a 
crazy kind of letter. So 
really, just so he should 
stop bothering me, I think 
I’d see what I find. When 
have you lost this violin, 
Mees ?” 

“Oh,” cried Karola, find- 
ing her voice, “it was on 
November twenty-ninth, 
nearly seven months ago. It 
was stolen from me by a 
wrong man who has since 
been taken from this country. 
Oh—I—” her eyes flew sud- 
denly to the suitcase and 
back to the stranger’s face. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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BROTHERS DON’T MIND BEING ENTIRELY FRANK ABOUT ONE’S ATHLETIC SHORTCOMINGS 


HEN Dad missed his pet driver the other day, he 

blamed Junior, as a matter of course. But it was 

Barbara he discovered with the club, making wild 
swings and displacing a good deal of the family lawn. 
Rather a surprise from a daughter who had sometimes 
yawned openly when Dad related at the dinner table stories 
of his neat escape from a sand trap or how he had engi- 
neered that famous hole in two. 

“Show me how to hold this thing,” Babs pleaded. “It 
must be harder than it looks. I’ve got to begin seriously 
with golf, so I’ll be out of the dub class next summer.” 

It seems that everyone had been golfing at Pine Hill this 
summer. In spite of her passable game of tennis and her 
really brilliant work from a springboard, Babs had felt 
somewhat out of things. So she decided not to dawn upon 
Pine Hill again without some clubs and at least a vague 
idea of how to use them. 

Perhaps you’re one of the thousands of young people 
of teen age who have been flocking to the fairways lately 
and are playing a game that is not only creditable, but in 
some instances of championship stuff. If so, you are per- 
mitted several laughs of scorn at the title of this article. 
But, on the other hand, you may be one of the girls who 
has thought, “Oh, yes, I do want to take up golf some 
time,” but who has been so busy with other sports she 
hasn’t got around to it. 

Do get around to it as soon as you can, is the advice of 
well-known golfers and teachers of golf. Not only will you 
find that golf is one of the most fasci- 
nating of sports, but you will be laying 
the foundation for real enjoyment of 
the game when you reach your twenties. 

Of course, golf illustrates the truth 
of the statement, “never too old to 
learn.” Many women who have taken 
up the game in their fifties and sixties, 
play very well. However, the idea is 
somewhat like learning to write. Skill 
comes so much more easily and natur- 
ally when you’re young. Even at twen- 
ty-five or thirty, people lose much of 
the power of imitation they had in their 
teens, and it takes a lot of patient prac- 
tice to correct their golfing faults. 

Grantland Rice, editor of The 
American Golfer and famous sports 
writer, has advised us, “I think it is 
well if a girl can start playing golf 
around the age of ten.” Glenna Collett 
had her first lesson when she was thir- 





teen, and at seventeen qualified for her first national. She 
thinks that a girl should begin to play a real game by the 
time she is fourteen. Joyce Wethered, golfing queen of the 
British Isles, was winning championships at the age of 
twenty. 

In a single week, as we write this, two fifteen-year-old 
girls are in the news because of their ability as amateur 
golfers. One of them, Patsy Young of Omaha, won a match 
in a city tournament. The other is Jeannette McCarthy, 
who, with her brother Maurice, showed some clever team 
work in a brother and sister tournament at the Sleepy 
Hollow course in Tarrytown, New York. By the way, these 
brother and sister contests are growing in popularity 
throughout the country. Any girl who has a brother knows 
that this must speak pretty well for feminine golf, on the 
whole. Brothers don’t mind being entirely frank about one’s 
athletic shortcomings. Mother and daughter tournaments 
are frequently staged, too. 

One of the chief values of golf as a game for women is 
the fact that they can play it all through their lives. When 
a girl is acquiring a smooth swing and a sure putt, she is 
gaining something that will afford her fun and recreation 
long after she finds tennis and basketball too strenuous. Of 
course, not many of the high school and college students 
who are golfing these days, play with one eye on the ball and 
the other on their old age. They’re golfing because golf is 
essentially a young people’s game; because it offers all- 
around exercise and thrills equalled by few other games; 
because good golf is so intimately con- 
nected with good sportsmanship. 

Golf is now a major sport in many 
universities. If you are planning to 
enter college, a good golf game should 
be a decided sports and social asset 
during your undergraduate days. You 
couldn’t bring with you from high or 
prep school any athletic skill that 
would stand you in better stead. 

Including golf practice in the phy- 
sical education program, as more and 
more high schools are doing, seems 
very sensible. As far as exercise is con- 
cerned, the class might as well be 
swinging golf clubs as Indian clubs or 
wands. And they are improving their 
game at the same time. If the physical 
education department in your school 
does not provide golf instruction 
among the electives, they might be glad 


“THIS GOLFING MUST BE HARDER THAN IT Looks” to do so if a number of students ex- 
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pressed their eagerness to organize a class to learn it. 

The basis of golf is walking, which is one of the best 
forms of exercise for girls. The drive, though it may take as 
much energy as you want to put into it, is never violent ex- 
ercise and won't overdevelop muscles. The nerve control 
and ability to relax that are necessary to good golfing do 
their part, too, to bring poise and health. The game gets its 
devotees out into the fresh air and sunshine at least eighi 
months of the year—it’s been known to get them out in the 
rain and the sleet, also! If you’re plump, golf will aid a sen- 
sible diet in melting those unwanted pounds. If you're too 
thin, it gives a healthy appetite. Maybe you won’t believe 
that Virginia Van Wie, runner-up for the American 
women’s championship, first took up the game because she 
was in poor health and her doctor recommended it. 

“Any girl can be a golfer,” Glenna Collett says in her 
book, Ladies in the Rough. ‘“The fact that men can drive a 
golf ball with more force should not in any way affect the 
girl who wants to take up golf as a hobby. Any normal girl, 
taking up the sport when young and plastic, should become 
adept at it after several years’ practice.” 

How shall a girl in her teens go about learning golf? 
Grantland Rice suggests: “The first thing, if possible, is 
to watch the good players, and then to practice and get some 
instruction. Practice on a municipal course is a very good 
way to start.” 

It is because of this facility for imitation which young 
people have that they are sure to gain from watching profi- 
cient players in action. Many of the outstanding men play- 
ers got their start as caddies, when they copied the method 
of the stars on the links. Another handicap for the gentler 
sex! Girl caddies are not yet in order, though we may have 
them some day. 

More than three hundred municipal golf courses are now 
open to the public in cities of the United States and Canada, 
and last year about ten million games were played over 
these courses. At the city links you can find a well-kept 
green, a fee that is low enough just to meet expenses, and, 
if you want it, professional instruction. Many golfers prefer 
to start on such a course and not invest in membership in a 
private club until they have made a little progress. As a 
matter of courtesy, not to mention comfort, schoolgirls ought 
to use the public links, as far as possible, at the times when 
office workers cannot. Stay away on Saturday afternoons 
and Sundays and try to get in your game directly after 
school or on Saturday mornings. 

During the winter, indoor courses are available, especially 
in sporting goods stores, and are a help in putting prac- 
tice. Then there are the Tom Thumb courses which during 
the past year or so have been springing up like mushrooms 
on vacant lots all 
over the country. 
Putting is the 
main skill to be 
acquired on these 
miniature courses. 
They have trick 











STUDYING GOLF 
GUIDES AND MAGA- 
ZINES WILL HELP 
YOUR GAME, AND SO 
WILL HOURS OF SOLI- 
TARY PRACTICE AWAY 
FROM THE COURSE 








POISE AND CONCENTRA- 
TION ARE NECESSARY TO 
GOOD GOLF. IT IS RUIN- 
OUS TO WONDER, WHILE 
YOU'RE DRIVING, WHICH 
DRESS TO WEAR TO THE 
PARTY TOMORROW 











hazards which lend interest to their own game, but are a 
sort rarely found on a regular course. However, they help. 
Right in your own backyard it may be possible to prac- 
tice both the swing and the putt. Any beginner needs hours 
of solitary practice away from the course. Devices such as 
a driving net fastened to the side of the garage, a canvas 
hung over the clothesline and painted with a target center, 
and the type of ball that is tethered with a rubber cord, will 
help the drive. For putting practice, there are the familiar 
tin cans sunk with their tops flush with the ground, and the 
clock golf course which provides an amusing home game. 

The lawn for a clock golf course must be smooth, but 
not necessarily level. The circle is marked in white, with the 
help of a peg, string, brush and whitening. It may be of any 
convenient size, though a diameter of twenty to twenty-four 
feet is suggested. Divide the circle into twelve equal parts, 
placing a mark on the circumference at these points, which 
are called the figure points. To complete the clock face, 
numbered plates are pressed into place at the various 
figure points, outside or inside the line of the circle. Lastly, 
a putting hole is made in any selected spot between the cen- 
ter and the circumference. The distances from each figure 
point to the hole will differ in length, and that’s what gives 
zest to the play. The object of the game is to “hole out” 
from each successive figure point in order, commencing with 
one, in the fewest possible strokes. Players may play singly 
or in partnership. 

Alex Morrison, nationally known teacher of golf, advo- 
cates taking a club into the yard and swinging it back and 
forth like a baseball bat to get your swing working smoothly 
before you go on the course. A cane, umbrella or broom han- 
dle makes a good substitute for the golf club. Let your 
weight glide from one foot to the other in harmony with the 
club, he says, and keep your head independent from the ac- 
tion, pointing it to the right. 

Studying golf guides and golf magazines will 
help you to understand the technique of the 
play. The best way to learn is through instruc- 
tion from a professional. A course of lessons is 
a good investment because they establish the 
right golfing habits at the start. 

Every golfer finds individual problems to 
conquer. No particular stroke seems to give the 
most trouble to all players, according to Mr. 
Rice. However, he thinks most golfers are weak 
in the fundamentals—body balance and the 
coordination of the hands, arms and body in 
(Continued on page 37) 
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THESE PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND GIRL SCOUTS 
HAVE A PORTABLE DINING TABLE AT CAMP HOFFMAN 


T won’t be long now—until the gloom 

of leaving camp will descend upon 
us, to be followed by the delight and 
exhilaration of seeing all the old faces 
around us at school again. Yes, for the 
first part of September our moods prom- 
ise to be sadly reminiscent—not that 
smiles, giggles, and even loud laughter 
won’t break the spell as we recall amus- 
ing camp experiences. 

Claire Jackson of Madison, Wis- 
cousin, brings a chuckle with this amus- 
ing story: 

“Tt was the time of year in which there 
were many forest fires. Seeing much 
smoke all around us, a councillor de- 
cided that another leader, a pioneer and 
myself start off. We started off very 
bravely, noticing the various trees and 
the other beauties of nature. 

“Pretty soon we came to a stretch of 
some very pretty green stuff, not realiz- 
ing, of course, until it was too late, that 
it was nettles. We crossed swamps, and 
pretended that we were in the Panama 
Canal region. We crossed rocky stretches 
and were in the Rocky Mountains. 
Climbing to the high tops of a hill we 
were Balboa discovering the Pacific. 

“Finally home was reached and no fire 
had been discovered. We decided that 
we couldn’t go home without discover- 
ing some sort of a fire, and so we found 
an old campfire and charcoaled our 
faces and clothes up so that we looked 
like honest-to-goodness fire fighters. 
Reaching camp, the first thing that we 
did was to frighten our leader nearly 
to death. We let her 
in on our joke but 
pledged her to se- 
crecy. Then we went 
down to our cabins, 
falling on the floor 
and calling for water 
and the nurse in a 
most realistic way. 
We sent two girls 
for water, two for 
the nurses and oth- 
ers for various 
leaders. One leader, 
a very dear friend 
of the councillor who 


STUDYING NATURE 
SPECIMENS IS ONE OF 
THE PLEASANT WAYS 
TO SPEND A HOT 
AFTERNOON AT CAMP 
CHAPARRAL, YOU SEE 








4 Tenting on the 


—it is great fun these last weeks of 


had gone with us, was very 
frightened and began washing 
our faces most gently. A giggle, 
weak suppressed laughter, and 
then a hearty laugh from all of 
us. Our joke was over but what 
a lot of fun we had out of it!” 


into the many camp chores and jolly 


water so icy that refrigeration is un- 
necessary. An artificial pool is being 
slowly filled with the overflow from five 
springs. The pool will be a quarter mile 
square and about fifty feet deep when 
filled. Then canoeing can be added to 
the list of invigorating camp sports. 





Eight Thousand 
Feet Up! 


The Cactus Region 
of New Mexico 


From Roswell, 
New Mexico, comes 
an intriguing descrip- 
tion of Camp Mary 
White, Regional 
Camp for the Cactus 
Region, where the old 
spirit of the West is 
preserved. 

“Imagine a group 
of brown buildings 
placed against the 
green of two canyons, 
which come together 
to form a great Y,” 
one of its enthusiastic 
campers writes. “Im- 
agine being eight 
thousand feet straight 
up in the clear, cold 
atmosphere of New 
Mexico’s mountains, 
perfumed by spicy 
yellow pine, firs, bal- 
sam and juniper trees 
which lift their jag- 








Our Star Reporter 


The best news report of the month about Girl Scout 
activities is published in this space each month. How 
you can be a star reporter for your own magazine and 
win a prize is explained fully in the February, 1930, issue. 


CAMP birthday party on a cliff in the moonlight! 
Could anything be more fun? Our Star Reporter, 
for September, Marjorie Buys, of Annapolis, Maryland, 
tells about the novel way in which every camper’s birth- 
day is celebrated on the same moonlight night: 
“The Baltimore Girl Scout camp is situated midway 
between Annapolis and Baltimore, and many of us An- 
napolis Girl Scouts go to the Baltimore camp. 


“Last summer we had our annual birthday camp party, 
to which our parents and friends were invited. The 
party was held on a cliff overlooking the Magothy River. 
In the middle of the cleared space was a large campfire, 
surrounded by twelve smaller ones, each representing a 
month. Each group of girls sat beside the fire represent- 
ing their birthday month. After the ceremony of lighting 
the fires was over, each group was called upon to give 
an original stunt or some entertainment. And some of 
them were very amusing with make-up that would do 
justice to a professional vaudeville skit. We sang camp 
songs—funny ones like Oh, Aunt Jemima, and finally 
some romantic ones like Ol’ Man River. 


“The girls then served ice cream and cake—and it 
tasted especially delicious in the moonlight! We stood at 
attention while taps was sounded. Then the girls went 
to their tents, the parents leaving for home assuring us 
that they had had a splendid evening.” 














ged outlines beauti- 
fully against the blue 


sky, and you have the physical setting, 
the chief charm of Camp Mary White. 
“The camp is supplied with spring 





“Camp Mary White preserves the old 
spirit of the West along with some of 
its picturesque customs in its choice of 
activities. For instance, Sunday dinner 
there is served from a ‘chuck wagon’ by 
native cowboys. Singing is centered in 
the plaintive songs of, the range and the 
appealing Indian and Spanish folk songs, 
which portray lives of those Indians 
and Spaniards who once roamed over 
that very site.” 

Gloria Hayner, of Las Cruces, New 
Mexico, tells us some more interesting 
things about Camp Mary White: 

“The entire camp is divided into five 
groups—twenty girls and two leaders to 
each group or unit. The girls live in 
cabins built of slabs, three sides en- 
closed with the front open for air and 
sunshine. There are four girls in a 
cabin, and a kitchen cabin to each unit, 
which is provided with shelves, tables 
and a large rock stove. The girls take 
turns in preparing breakfast and supper; 
dishwashing and cleaning up the entire 
unit grounds and property. They also 




















camp when Girl Scouts 
activities with new xest 


take turns in ‘hopping,’ another way of 
saying ‘setting the table and clearing it.’ ” 


Welcomed with an Echo! 
This was at Camp Fowler 


Girls at Camp Fowler, Tampa, Flori- 
da, are given a unique welcome each 
summer, one that makes you feel like 
one of the fold, Rosalie Smith tells us: 

“IT loved the camp and everything 
about it, but what I liked best about 
Camp Fowler was the first campfire 
when every one of the girls’ names was 
called and echoed. The novel way in 
which each Girl Scout was greeted made 
her feel more at home than an ordinary 
welcome. 

“The first night all of us were gath- 
ered around the fire and learned some 
Camp Fowler songs. Then everybody 


stood up and marched by the campfire, 
placing a fagot on the fire. This rep- 
resented the burning of our bad habits. 
Then all except the two members of the 
staff sat down. One of these stood near 













































































































CLEVELAND GIRL SCOUTS AT 
CAMP FORM SPECIAL SQUADS 
TO TAKE TURNS AT KEEPING 
THE WATER IN THIS THIRTY 
GALLON TANK HOT ALL DAY 
FOR THEIR DISHES AND BATHS 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA’ GIRL 
SCOUTS LOOK FORWARD TO EN- 
TERTAINING CAMPFIRE CIR- 
CLES WITH STUNTS AND SONGS 
TO MAKE THINGS LIVELY AT 
THEIR CAMP POCAHONTAS 





Old Camp Ground 


everywhere enter 
and enthusiasm 


the Inn while the other stood by the 
camp house. The girl near the Inn called 
out, ‘Camp Fowler greets (girl’s name)’ 
and the girl by the camp house echoed it. 

“After that we sang some Camp 
Fowler songs, had the goodnight circle 
and retired.” 


Camping in Huckleberry Hills! 
It means real work and lots of fun 


“Camping in Huckleberry Hills— 
what a glorious time Troop Fifteen, 
East Norwalk, Connecticut, had there 
this summer,” Tessie Risko writes. 

“We did all sorts of interesting 
scoutcraft. One of the best examples is 
making a crane. We used this for heat- 
ing water. We also put up a pup tent 
and used it for a storeroom. Our ponchos 
came in handy here as we used them 
to place underneath and above the va- 
rious articles we had in the tent, such 
as blankets, as the tent was inclined to 
leak during rainy weather. We made 
two cisterns and it certainly was con- 
venient for us and added to the im- 
provement of our camp. 

“We studied quite a bit of nature 
while up there, and quite a lot that 
might have been overlooked was ob- 
served—not picked or handled. We 
came home with a contented feeling, 
and plan to have other troop vacation 
camps—during the winter!” 


What Is a True Indian Scout? 
Two Indian girls tell us 


Here are some good ideas on Girl 
Scouting from two Jndian Girl Scouts! 
Juanita Hopkins and Nannie Waide of 
Muskogee, Oklahoma, write us that: 

“The Honechela Troop is one of the 
few Indian Girl Scout troops in the 
United States. It must be remembered 
that the motive of the Indian Scout of 
today is in direct opposition with that 







WASH DAY IS A NECESSITY, ESPECIALLY TO- 
WARD THE END OF YOUR CAMP VACATION 


of the Indian Scout of yesterday. 

“The Scout of yesterday made arrows 
and practiced archery, for the coming 
wars, which ‘barbarized’ the Indians; 
while the Scout of today learns wood- 
craft and practices archery for pleasure 
and the upkeeping of those customs, 
omitting the warfare. The Scout of yes- 
terday was the forerunner of war; while 
the Scout of today is the forerunner of 
peace. The Scout of today is practically 
the advancement of the American In- 
dian girl. It was for this advancement 
that the Girl Scout Troop Honechela 
was first organized at Bacone Indian 
School. 

“Two of the Second Class Scouts of 
the Honechela Troop first thought of 
having a lodge. They put it before the 
leaders, but little attention was given 
the matter. The two maidens were per- 
sistent and finally the leaders selected 
a committee to see the school manager 
about using a vacant house. The mana- 
ger gave his consent and for about two 
weeks the little Honechela maidens 
worked like little squaws, cleaning the 
house. As there was no money ready 
and practically no time to raise money, 
the Honechelas decided to plant flowers 
this year and save the furnishing for 
next year. And so it is. Next year the 
Lodge will be the fruit of work and 
the answer to twenty little Honechela 
prayers. 

“The Honechela Lodge has two large 
rooms, which the Honechelas have de- 
cided to partition. That is, have a par- 
titioned corner for each of the three 
patrols and a large room for all. Each 

(Continued on page 48) 





















an og * Moments Wor 


These last golden days, when 
each minute ts packed so full of 
the thousand and one things 
that “we simply must do le- 
fore we leave,” seem to fly even 
faster than days usually fly. 
But they are days to remem- 
ber until camp comes again 


THIS HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT GIRL 
ENJOYS HERSELF AT CAMP MERRITT 





MASK-MAKING IS THE 
ABSORBING HANDIWORK 
WHICH ENGAGES THESE 
TEXAS GIRL SCOUTS DUR- 
ING A SUMMER AT ME- 
DINA LAKE. NOTICE THE 
ONE COMPLETED MASK 


CAMP WILDWOOD GIRLS 
OF PORTLAND, OREGON, 
MAKE ARROWS FOR THE 
CAMP ARCHERY FANS. 
THESE GIRLS SEEM TO 
KNOW THE TECHNIQUE 
AND ENJOY THE WORK 











































Remembering 





THESE CINCINNATI GIRL SCOUTS SAY LOGS 


MAKE IDEAL AND PICTURESQUE WASH BASINS 











AN INDIAN CORN MAIDEN GAZES 
AT THE FAR HORIZON. SHE WAS 
ONLY ONE OF MANY GIRL SCOUTS 
WHO TOOK PART IN THE LOVELY 
AND SYMBOLIC CORN FESTIVAL 
GIVEN AT CAMP ANDREE, BRIAR- 
CLIFF MANOR, NEW YORK (ABOVE) 





THESE CALIFORNIA “ORIOLES” 
SEEM MORE THAN PLEASED WITH 
CAMP PINE GLEN AND THE PINE 
CONES WITH WHICH THEY HAVE 
DECORATED THEIR FRONT YARD. 
AT LEAST THEIR SMILES GIVE 
THAT IMPRESSION (LEFT, ABOVE) 















CINCINNATI GIRL SCOUTS AT 
GYPSY REST, CAMP TECUMSEH, 
PRESENT “THE WRAGGLE TAGGLE 
GYPSIES.” THEIR WOODED SPOT 
LOOKS IDEAL FOR SUCH A COLOR- 
FUL DRAMATIZATION AND THE 
COSTUMES ARE APTLY CHOSEN 
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THE NEW GYM SUIT FOR THE NEW SEASON 


Here's a typical example of how MAN 
O' WAR is introducing 1931 style into 
1930 gym classes. The illustration shows 
the suit of the season, already adopted 
by many leading schools and colleges. It 
is as smart and colorful as a next year's 
sport model roadster. Wear it for gym, 
for tap dancing, for basket ball. Enjoy 
its comfort and freedom. It won't hitch 
up at the waist for it is all in one piece 


and made for action. 





MAN O’ WAR 


Style Togs for Gym and School 


BRANIGAN, GREEN & COMPANY 
1270 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
















The material is Good-Game suiting, 
vat dyed so that its pretty color will 
never fade. And there's a concealed 
pocket for your locker key, compact, 
change and other essentials. The suit is 
made in attractive colors such as copen, 
green, maize, peach, rose. Sizes are 6 to 
22 and the price is only $1.95. If your 
local store hasn't stocked this new MAN 
O' WAR gym suit yet send check or 
money order direct and we will see that 


you are supplied promptly. 











Do you remember Guffin, Scatter’s amusing airedale mascot ?— 
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ERE is a fine chance to choose what will go in 

your magazine during 1931. Many of you have 
written such interesting and helpful letters to the Well, 
of All Things! page—letters so full of good sugges- 
tions—that the editor decided to make it possible for 
all readers to write at greater length in the What-I- 
Wish-in-My-Magazine Contest this year, about the 
stories and articles and pictures that they would par- 
ticularly like to see in THE AMERICAN GrrRL. Each girl who 
enters the contest has an opportunity to write a letter of be- 
tween five hundred and one thousand words on the subject, 
“What I should have in THE AMERICAN Girt if I were plan- 
ning it for 1931.” 


Here Are the Prizes 


For the best editorial plan written, a prize of one year’s 
subscription to the Junior Literary Guild will be given. This 
means twelve books—one a month—selected by people who 
know, by experience, just what girls like to read. If the winner 
is already a member of the Guild, the subscription will 
start as a renewal when her present subscription ends. 

The author of the second best plan for THE AMErR- 
ICAN Girt for 1931 will receive a wicker chair with a 
cushion that will harmonize with the color scheme of 
her room. And the third prize will be a book lamp, the 
kind that can be attached to the top edge of a book— 
just the thing if you share your room with your sister, 
for you will be able to read at night without disturbing 
her by keeping on a big light. 

In addition to the three prizes, the five entrants who are 
awarded honorable mention will be given silver pencils. 


Be Sure to Abide by These Conditions 


Here are the conditions of the contest. Be sure to read them 
carefully, and to follow the rules exactly when you submit 
your ballot and manuscript. 

1. Every reader of THE AMERICAN Gir, whether a sub- 
scriber or not, is eligible. 

2. Both a ballot and a letter must be sent in, together, by 
every girl entering the contest. Your full name, age, troop 
number (if you are a Girl Scout) and address must be at the 
top of the first page of your letter. This is important. 

3. Vote on the questions of the ballot given here and 
on the next page. Both sides of the ballot must be com- 
pletely filled out. Cut along the line and mail the ballot 
with your letter. Or, if you do not wish to cut your 
magazine, copy the ballot carefully on a separate sheet 
of paper, being sure to include all the questions, and 
fill in the answers. 

4. Write a letter or an essay on “What I should have in 
Tue AMERICAN Girt if I were planning it for 1931.” This plan 
should be between five hundred and a thousand words in length. 

5. Write your letter in ink on one side of the paper only, 
and write as legibly as you can, leaving plenty of space between 
lines. Last year it was difficult to decipher some letters. 

6. The contest closes on October fifteenth. All letters and 
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in-My-Magazine 


Contest 
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The 1930 Ballot of 


“The American Girl” 





BN IN icc psocsncse pss aiphcnscicehccesic ses dancin 
a on Aen Lee ee are es 
ee aE en I ainsinnatiiinaigsntnieaieniines 
Be ME ii cision stctcsblbesestinnnied My troop number is.............000+ 


I have been a reader of the magazine fot...............0:00000+ : 
(state number of months or years) 





This is what I wish to vote for in my magazine 


1. My three favorite short stories that have appeared 
in The American Girl” are 


HARE eee eee eee eee EE OE EEE EE EEEEEESESEO TEES SEES EEE ESESEEEEEEEEE SEES EEEE SESE EEE EEEEEEES 


SA Renee eee eee eee ROE EEE REESE ESSE EEE EEE SEE EEESEEESESSES SEES EEESOEEESESEEEEEESEEESS 


. My favorite “American Girl” cover during the 


past year was (give month) 


Ae enon eeeeeeeeceneseeeeeeeeeeeeesceneeeees 


4. My favorite "American Girl” department is 
a. Good Looks (check one) 


BD. COOKING -..resesseserees €. Book Review ..........000 

¢. Girl Scout news and GPR cccceennnsonensenomen 
POCEIIES nv cncreenvenesere 

d. 8 | Am a Girl &: Stamps cvccccccococcoooscoscce 
PE csc cenisnsiaah BD. BRODY ...ccccsecessessnsenseee 


. My favorite sports article in “The American 


Girl” was 
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Turn : 
please 








Well, Guffin gets his innings again 


in “Kidnapped’—next month 
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If I Could 
Plan the Magazine 


for 1931 





8. I like best to read stories about (check one) 


a. Girls older thanlam.... b. Girls my ownage... 


c. Girls younger than I am. 


9. I like historical stories 


like historical stories 


10. I should like a SLO Y ADOUL ......cccccesceeneeeneneeeeeeeeeeees 


I should like a story about 
(name some foreign country) in the March Interna- 


tional issue 


. L like articles about sewing........ 

basket-making painting and drawing........ 

home decoration........ carpentry......(check the one 
you like best) 

12. 


I like articles about famous women........ I do not 


like articles about famous women.... (check which) 


13. I would like an article about 


(name some person, living or dead whom you would 
like to read about) 
14. My favorite poem, which has not appeared in 


“The American Girl’ is 


. If “The American Girl” could have three more 
pages a month I should like them used in this 
way (state whether you would have a new department, 
and if so, what; or whether you would give more space 
to one or more of the features that already appear in the 
magazine, such as stories, poems, “I am a Girl Who—”, 
Girl Scout news and pictures, etc.) 
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ballots must be received by that date to be eligible. 
7. Address letters to the What-I-Wish-in-My-Maga- 
zine Contest, 670 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


First, Fill in the Ballot 


The ballot explains itself. The best way to start answer- 

ing the questions is to get out the last twelve issues of 

the magazine—or as many copies as you have at home or can 
find at the library—and look them over carefully to refresh 
your memory of the stories and articles that appeared. 


Then Write Your Plan 


In writing your plan for THE AMERICAN GrrL, it will not be 
possible to mention in detail every item you would like to in- 
clude in the magazine during 1931. We wish we could allow 
you many times a thousand words to tell what you want, but 
unfortunately, that is impossible. 

It will be best for you to select the things that you 
would feature during the year—the things that seem to 
you to be most important. Perhaps you are interested in 
a special type of story that has not appeared in THE 
AMERICAN GIRL. Perhaps you have in mind a new sort 
of serial, or some illustrations that are different. Or per- 
haps you would use some of our present writers and 
illustrators more than we do and in different ways, and 
some of them less. You may be a girl who likes articles 

better than stories. If you are, include more articles in your 

plan, but do not forget that we have a limited number of 
pages in each magazine and that when you put more of one 
thing in, you must take something else out. 

A good way to prepare for work on your plan would be to 
make a chart for each month separately, just as we do here 
in the office, and note what you would especially like to have 
in that month. Then take the most important items in the 
twelve months and write about them up to one thousand words. 


How This Will Help the Magazine 


Your letters and your ballots will help the editors of THE 
AMERICAN GIRL in planning the future issues of the maga- 
zine. Of course, we cannot give each girl everything that 
she asks for. But we believe we can make the magazine 
more nearly what you all want, if you answer carefully 
the questions on the ballot and write us your plan. 


Introducing the Contest Judge 


The judge of the What-I-Wish-in-My-Magazine Contest 
this year will be Mr. Walter B. Pitkin, of the Columbia 
University School of Journalism, a writer and an authority on 
psychology. We were fortunate in getting a man of Professor 
Pitkin’s experience in the editorial field to give his opinion 
of the editorial plans you will send in. 

Remember, the contest closes October UI rw 
fifteenth. So get to work on your ballot EUS ESA 
and plan right away and send them in. 





“Who are the Rysiks?” the Glenways and everyone else are excitedly demanding— 
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(Continued from page 15) 
afflicted with? Speak, I’m anxious.” 

“No sense of humor,” said Peg, 
crisply. 

I had expected something so much 
more serious that I simply stared in sur- 
prise. 

“Oh, come now, Peg,” said I, secretly 
relieved, “you know I’ve a rather good 
sense of humor. Haven’t I been con- 
tributing jokes to the school rag for 
years?” 

“Yes, you can see a joke, when it’s all 
written out and labeled, and you really 
are pretty smart with puns and wise- 
cracks; but you’re certainly missing some 
big laughs that are going on around you 
every day. 

“Now, take this afternoon, for in- 
stance. You began by getting annoyed 
with Gloria for being so fussy about cut- 
ting the cards properly. Can’t you see 





how funny Gloria is, puzzling over all | 


those rules and regulations?” 
“She simply gets on my nerves,” I 


mumbled, getting peevish all over again. | 


“That’s just what I’m leading up to, 
old dear. You Jet things get on your 
nerves. Remember that endless argu- 
ment you got into when Gloria suggested 
that if you’d led the ten you might 
have taken two more tricks? She 
was perfectly right, too, though she 
needn’t have rubbed it in. By the time 
you were simply seething and trumped 
her trick, the joke was certainly on you. 


But could you squeeze out so much as | 


a feeble cackle?” 

“But why should she—” 

“Listen, Nell, leave Gloria out of it. 
I don’t know whether there’s any hope 
for her or not. But this is the point, 
you can’t afford to go through life fly- 
ing off the handle every time things 
don’t go to suit you. You're just ruin- 
ing a perfectly good disposition. Don’t 
you see that it takes it out of you instead 
of the other fellow?” 

“What’s that got to do with a sense 
of humor?” I was getting more con- 
fused and unhappy every moment. 

“It'll help you to distinguish impor- 
tant things from silly and trifling ones, 
to begin with. Next, if you’re able to 
laugh at yourself, your friends will be 
laughing with you, and not at you. Third, 
it’s a grand weapon of defense against 
old fussbudgets like Gloria.” 

“But I hate not playing a good game 
of bridge as much as Gloria does. How 
can you do it if you sit giggling at the 
table all afternoon?” 

“Dorothy plays a corking game, but 
she manages to keep cheerful about it. 
You didn’t know that you were annoying 
her this afternoon, did you? It’s be- 
cause she knows there’s nothing funnier 
in the world than people who take them- 
selves too seriously.” 

“It’s Pollyanna herself,” I threw in, 
sarcastically. 

“No, it’s good old common sense. And 
the reason I’ve taken a chance on hurt- 
ing your feelings is because you're be- 
ginning to take life, and particularly 
yourself, so seriously that you're an old 
bore and very little fun. So there!” 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Wouldn’t you 
like to be Sally? 


Sally’s life is certainly a busy one. 

School? Yes, she'll be a Senior in 
high school this Fall. But Sally does 
so much more than that. 

She goes to parties—dances, pic- 
nics, bridges. Her family complain 
that they never see her, but secretly 
they’re terribly proud of her popu- 
larity. Especially her older brother 
(he’s a Sophomore at college and it’s 
nice to have a popular sister come 
up for week-ends). 

Do you envy that sort of girl? You 
don’t need to. You can be popular 
too! For Sally’s secret is her joyous 
good health and her pep—and sports 
are her recipe for thosel 

So, go in for sports yourself—seri- 
ously, not just casually. Learn tech- 
nique—learn to do things right. And 
be sure to have the right equipment. 
Loose, roomy sleeveless frocks for 
tennis; well-cut shorts or bloomers 
for basketball and hockey; and for 
every sport—proper shoes. 





Keds “Minerva” 


This smart oxford at 
the left comes in a 
number of colors, with 
contrasting trimming. 


This very athletic shoe 
comes in brown trim- 
med with tan or in 
white trimmed with 
black or colors. 


For, in sports, footwork is all-im- 
portant. It means poise and sureness 
and speed. 

Keds are your greatest possible 
ally here. They are built especially 
to help you excel in sports. They are 
pliable, so your feet have perfect 
freedom. They are porous, so there 
is plenty of breathing space. And 
they’re designed so as to give the 
foot snug, firm protection. 


Keds 


United States US) Rubber Company 





The name “Keds” is stamped on all 
genuine Keds. Look for the name 
and be sure. Keds at $1, $1.25, $1.75 
and up to $4. The more you pay, the 
more you get—but full value what- 
ever you spend. 











Find out in the final installment of “The Fork in the Road” in October 
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Among 
Us Women! 


CWe girls may 
‘vary as to our 
-} feeding formu- 
is} Jae,” says Baby 
Anne, “but we all 
like to wear fetch- 
ing clothes, We 
\ ‘are born witha passion 
iva) for frills and furbe- 
lows, and from the 
cradle up we adore dainty things. 
“Sister Betty would rather prink 
than eat. And from 
our romper days we 
yearn for petal-pink & 
undies and really {< 
truly silk stockings.” . “f) 
Which makes it wy 
clear why some kind = AX)c 
soul at last had toin- | | &, 
vent Lux. And ac- | 
counts for the fact 4 
that more and more 
girls are using it every day of the year. 
‘Because the fragile silks and deli- 
cate colors of the adorable underthings 
“and hosiery they 
are wearing today 
demand the safest, 
gentlest launder- 
ing possible. And 
so many of the 
newer dresses base 
their style on sub- 
tlety of color— 
they really need 
this special care. 





sr 


1 








UX is made from the purest ma- 
terials known, and is particularly 
good for fine clothes because it pre- 
serves the texture and keeps the color 
charm of dainty things just like new. 
Girls everywhere—and the big 
musical shows—the well-known movie 
stars, and famous dressmakers—all 
use Lux for their lovely garments be- 
cause they find by experience that 
Lux keeps them colorful and new- 
looking more than twice as long! 


If it’s safe : i 
in.water... 
it’ssafe in 


LUX 










“Tam a Girl Who—’ 


(Continued from page 31) 

Peggy was grinning now, and giving 
me a facetious poke in the ribs. I wasn’t 
seeing the humor of it, though. 

But I gritted my teeth, and in dead 
earnest went at this business of being 
jovial. Of course I got terribly self- 
conscious and found I was hating to 
meet people. I began to see that with 
all my bragging about being a jokester 
I had never really been able to laugh 
at myself, and that I probably had been 
missing some good guffaws. Peggy was 
right. If I’d been able to join in the 
laughing at the bridge table, Gloria 


couldn’t have held out against us. I had 
just been aiding and abetting her in a 
most unpleasant scene. 

Yes, Peg was right. It was much easier 
on your disposition to laugh at things 
than to work yourself up into a frenzy. 

Of course, the real test comes when 
you get into a fix where you're being 
made ridiculous—or think you are—and 
your first impulse is to get all mad and 
flustered. At those times I mutter to my- 
self, “Steady there, old girl—after all, 
this is supposed to be fun and you'll look 
twice as ridiculous if you let them see 
you’re mad.” 


Cook in Hollywood 


(Continued from page 9) 

Nita looked at her with a new curi- 
osity and respect. “What do you do to 
earn money?” 

“Well, this summer, I’m to take care 
of two little boys at eighty dollars a 
month; start next Monday.” 

“You'll be a servant?” Nita’s horror 
was plain. 

Betty was exasperated, but she con- 
cealed it. “After a summer’s experience, 
I think that next year I can ask one 
hundred,” she said, musingly, as if she 
had not heard Nita speak. “Now I 
wonder what you could do?” 

“Are you proposing that I turn ser- 
vant, too?” Nita’s sweet, deep voice was 
tragic. 

Betty laughed outright. “You’re too 
funny!” she cried. “I can tell you’ve 
never lived in a college town. I’d like to 
take you over to the university and let 
you meet the girls who are perfectly 
willing to take jobs in nurseries or 
kitchens! It appears to me, there is just 
one thing for you to consider. Your 
money is gone, and you’ve got to earn 
some more. Can you cook?” 

“Can she?” said a voice from the 
doorway. “I'll tell the world!” 

“Jerry!” Nita exclaimed. “Oh, Jerry, 
dear, where’ve you been?” 

“At the DO-IT-RITE Auto Company 
around the corner on Sunset. I’m hired 
at eighteen per and darned lucky to get 
it.’ He whirled his debonair Panama 
across the room. “Introduce me, please.” 

“The girl next door,” said Nita. “Oh, 
Jerry, how could you?” 

“I’m glad to meet you, Girl-next- 
door.” Jerry bowed low. “Eighteen dol- 
lars has a good substantial sound—that’s 
why I could, Nita. It’ll pay rent and buy 
carrots, at least.” He grinned, engagingly. 

He was just an ordinary nice boy, 
Betty decided at once, tall and good- 
looking, but she did not believe that 
he had the makings of a great film star. 
“But he’s a good sport,” she thought. 
“He'll grin when he’s mad, or sad. Nita 
can’t measure up to him in plain grit.” 

But in a moment more, it appeared 
that she might be underestimating Nita. 
After a brief wrangle with her brother, 
she turned to Betty with a new quality 
in her manner. 

“Why did you ask if I could cook?” 
she demanded. “Of course I can! Aunt 


Emma was the best cook in Midland, and 
I'd like to see anyone live with her and 
not learn. I don’t enjoy doing it, but I 
can.” 

“T asked,” Betty said, slowly, trem- 
bling a little at her temerity—Nita was 
so lovely!—“because the family I’m go- 
ing to work for needs a cook, and if you 
would take it, I think I could get you 
the job. They’d pay about a hundred.” 

This was a moment when Nita’s va- 
riable courage flared high. She swallowed 
one sob over those vanishing visions of 
fame and fortune; then said, staunchly, 
“All right. If you can get it for me, I'll 
take the job and do my best. If Jerry 
can wash autos, I guess I can wash 
dishes! And we can save up, and when 
we get a little ahead, we can try again.” 


Within a week, the two girls found 
themselves in a large orange-tiled Span- 
ish-style house, with a cool patio shaded 
by banana trees, and wide, lovely gardens 
set high on the sloping side of one of the 
Beverly hills. 

Nita loved the beauty that surrounded 
her; the work she had to do was well 
within her capacities; it was not the 
tasks set that she minded. It was the fact 
that she must wear a uniform; that she 
could not keep her nails shiny; that she 
must listen respectfully to Mrs. Grayaby 
when she gave directions; and that she 
must prepare tea for—not take it with— 
Mrs. Grayaby’s guests in the patio. 

“I’m just as pretty—I can dress as 
well—and I’m just as intelligent as those 
women!” she burst out to Betty, one 
night. “And here I have to wear this 
hateful white starched thing, and instead 
of talking about that wonderful new 
sound picture, say, ‘Yes, Mrs. Grayaby, 
I do know how to make Hollandaise 
sauce!’ ” 

Betty was thoroughly tired of listening 
to Nita’s woes and difficulties and sym- 
pathizing with her over the state of her 
hands every evening, and agreeing as to 
Mrs. Grayaby’s mannerisms and exac- 
tions. She did wish that Nita’s courage 
was of the staying variety. She would try 
giving her a dose of her own medicine. 

“Do you suppose I like it either? 
Wrestling with those two spoiled young- 
sters every day! Having Mrs. Grayaby 
scold just because I forget to fold a 

(Continued on page 34) 





Turn to page twenty-nine right now for the list of rules and prizes in— 
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Keep the fun and joy of Scouting for- 
ever in sparkling story-telling pic- 
tures. You'll enjoy every minute you're 
making pictures... and at the same 
time you can be qualifying for the 
Photographer Badge. 














Y ou'll have real fun earning 


thes Photograph 





T's fascinating 
fun to keep a 
picture loo of 
everything that happens 
to you and your chums! 
There are the hikes you 
go on together...the 
quiet talks you enjoy with 
your leader ..the beauty 
of the country... gay snap- 
shots of girls just being girls. 
You'll want to keep these 
happenings. It’s fun to look 
back on them. But while you're 
making them to be enjoyed 
later... you can also be earning 
the Photographer Badge. 
In order to help you, the 
Eastman Kodak Company of- 
fers a free book (regularly, 20 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. ee | 












cents) that gives the simplified 
requirements for this badge, 
and tells you how to pass them. 
You ll want to take your pic- 
tures with the official Girl 
Scout Kodak. With 
the advice of Na- | mirza 'ne 
tional Headquar- | 
ters, it aan de- | £P: 
signed especially 





— 





cr 
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Bad ge 


a 





Two views of the official Girl Scout 
Kodak and case. Opened and ready 
for action, this new Kodak is easy to 
hbandle—folded and tucked in its 


belt case, it is easy to carry. 


for the use of Girl Scouts. 
Both camera and case come 
in the approved Girl Scout 
green, matching your uniform. 
The insignia is beautifully em- 
bossed. Picture size is 154 x 
2% inches. Camera and case 
together cost but $6. Both are 
made to stand rough usage. 





EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY AG.9.30 
Rochester, New York 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me, free, your book, ‘‘How To 
Win The Photographer Badge.” 


eh whivasnideadaniinadaawemabacess sexe 
NE ee eee are emer toe ears : 


Seep er CS ee 





The “What-I-Wish-in-My-Magazine Contest”. Send in your entry and be a winner 
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You'll never fall behind 


if you know this 


‘Strengthen your feet by wearing canvas 
rubber-soled shoes that give free play to 


the muscles.” p P X —_ 
at 


Chief Buffalo Child Long Lance, most 
famous Indian author-athlete 


OU can always be up with 

the leaders on the longest 
walks, if you give your feet a 
chance. Indian experience shows 
that foot muscles gain in strength 
and sureness when given an op- 
portunity to develop unfettered 
by shoes. 


Goodrich Sport Shoes are spe- 
cially designed to give the free- 
dom of which Chief Long Lance 


rubber in the sole makes them un- 
usually light. Neat, trim, and 
light, they come in many attrac- 
tive models. For good style and 


good health ask for “Goodrich 
Sport Shoes” by name. They make ibe 


your feet look well and feel well. 


(Goodrich 


Sport Shoes 







SER VICE OXFORD, one of the stylish Good- 
rich Sport Shoes designed to make your feet 
speaks. A tough and springy look and feel their best. 
bleached duck. 


Comes in white | a é a 
| fornia, beach life was surprisingly zest- 


Chief Long Lance has 
written this 32-page 
booklet on the Indian 
Sign Language and illus- 
trated it with over 80 
photographs—so that 
you learn to talk it easily. 
Also told here is the story 
of the successful dis- 
covery of the “barefoot 
tread.”” Send for this fas- 
cinating booklet now. 
Use the coupon below. 








The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Akron, O. 


Enclosed find 10¢ in coin or stamps. Please 
send me “How to Talk in the Indian Sign 
Language” by Chief Long Lance. 6G 


Name 





Address 





eee 








| Cook in Hollywood 


(Continued from page 32) 
coverlet back or press a suit! She may 
have a kind heart, but she’s a fussy 
woman. Every bone I’ve got is aching 
this minute and my temper is raveled 
absolutely to shreds. How do you sup- 
pose J stand it?” 

Nita was startled. This was the first 
word of complaint Betty had uttered. It 
was a new idea that Betty was not alto- 
gether happy. From her usual gay and 
contented air, Nita had assumed that, if 
not exactly having the time of her life, 
Betty at least was enjoying herself. 
“How do you stand it?” she asked in a 
low voice. 

“T think about next fall!” Betty re- 
turned with energy. “I think what it will 
mean to be able to do what I want to 
do. I think about my classes, my work, 
the fun I'll have. This summer isn’t a 
goal; it’s a step on the way. Have you 
nothing to think about, Nita, but your 
troubles?” 

Nita lay long awake that night in her 
narrow iron cot. When she went down- 
stairs early the next morning to prepare 
the trays of orange juice, her head was 
held high as ever, but there was a sweet- 
er curve about her lips and her eyes 
looked resolute. When Mrs. Grayaby 
came into the kitchen for the day’s con- 
ference, she said to her, “I’ve been 
thinking up some new desserts for the 
boys, Mrs. Grayaby.” 

“We've got a remarkable cook,” Mrs. 
Grayaby told her husband at breakfast. 
“One who really takes pleasure in her 
work and she’s pretty as a picture, too.” 

“Ur-m-mm,” murmured her husband, 
absently. “More of that good bacon, 
please. See here, Lou, you’d better get 
down to the cottage while I’m in Ari- 
zona; the boys are looking pale.” 

To Nita, the inland girl who had never 
seen the ocean until she came to Cali- 


ful. Life was an easier affair than in 
the big, tiled house in the Beverly hills. 
The tenseness in the whole house eased 
down. Meals were very much simpler, 
and Nita enjoyed many hours of free- 
dom. Sometimes she joined Betty who 
spent most of the day with the boys on 
the sand. 

They did not see Jerry very often. 
Infrequently, Nita went into the city for 
an afternoon and snatched an hour or 
two with him; once or-twice he had been 
able to get to the beach for a swim with 
the girls. He was rising in his profession, 
he told them jauntily. 

It was a Sunday afternoon in August 


| when he announced another five dollar 


raise. He and Nita and Betty were 


| strolling along the cliff. Below, the 


sandy beach was dotted with bright-col- 
ored sun umbrellas. In a safe, rock- 
rimmed pool, Mr. Grayaby, who had 
come home the day before, was playing 
with his boys. Directly above them, Jerry 
and the girls paused to watch the fun. 
Jerry’s gray eyes were narrowed in a 
concentrated stare. “Surely I’ve seen 
that bird before,” he muttered. “Now, 
where—” Suddenly, he gave an excited 
chortle. “Well, well, here’s a hot one! I 
know who that man is. He directed the 





“4 Team of Interior Decorators” is the title of Margaret Norris’s next article— 
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Russian picture I was in. He’s a whiz. 
Grayaby! Of course—Grayaby! Why, 
Nita, Grayaby’s the director of the 
World Players!” 

Nita turned pale and clutched Betty’s 
arm. “Hold hard, old girl!” Betty said, 
encouragingly. “What’s that to you— 
or me?” 

“G-Grayaby!” Nita stammered. “Here, 
all this time—oh! And I’m his cook— 
his cook!” She turned abruptly away. 

Jerry would have followed, but Betty 
held him back. “Let her alone. You've 
done harm enough. Aren’t you ashamed?” 
she scolded. “Oh dear, and she’s been so 
good and happy lately!” 

“T thought she’d got over that movie 
nonsense,” Jerry said, meekly. “You 
know I have, Betts. That’s your doing. 
Three cheers for you. I’m going to night 
classes in a technical school. Behold the 
coming Edison. Or Henry Ford. I haven’t 
decided which.” 





| 
| 


She forced a smile. “You're lucky,” | 


she said. “Oh, Jerry, why must girls have 
gifts—and boundless ambitions, like 
Nita? It means such heartbreak!” 


“Nita will come down to earth, like | 


me. You'll see.” Jerry nodded his head 
wisely. But Betty, after the glimpse she 
had had of Nita’s face, wondered. 

“Don’t talk to me about it!” Nita said, 
stonily, when Betty that night attempted 
consolation. “I know you think I’m a 
fool. But you can’t call me a coward. 
I'll stick to this job just as long as you 
stick to yours; then, nothing—no one— 
shall keep me from trying again.” 

“T won’t talk,” Betty answered. “But, 
please remember this, Nita. When you 
get your chance, no one’s going to be 
happier than I.” 

“At least I don’t look like a cook!” 
Nita nodded comfortingly to her reflec- 
tion in the glass. She had an afternoon 
off at last that coincided with Jerry’s; 
they were going to a matinée and then 
take dinner in one of Hollywood’s fash- 
ionable cafés. It was to be distinctly an 
occasion; and Nita was dressed in her 
smartest white. But as she picked 
up her new red handbag and turned to 
the door, Betty staggered in. 

“Nita, I do feel so sick!” she groaned, 
and dropped in a wilted heap on the bed. 

“My dear, what is it?” 

“Too much lobster last night, I sup- 
pose—with that moonlight swim on top 
of it. Oh, how can I look after those 
awful boys this afternoon! Reddy won’t 
take a nap at all any more, and Tommy 
hardly sleeps thirty minutes. Oh, Nita!” 

In troubled indecision, Nita stood 
looking down at her. She was a white 
and pitiful object. The competent Betty, 
for whom she had never been able to 
do anything! 

After a moment’s struggle, Nita pulled 
off her hat and cast down her bag. “Crawl 
into bed, Bettikins,” she ordered. “I'll 
hunt up a hotwater bag and ’phone Jerry. 
Then I'll try my hand at the little demons 
for one afternoon.” 

As was to be expected, the young 
Grayabys were more obstreperous than 
usual, feeling as school children do with 
a substitute teacher. Rules and good be- 
havior were flung to the winds. Tommy 
slept exactly fifteen minutes; and dur- 
ing that time Reddy managed to make a 


(Continued on page 36) 





Schooling Raises Pay 


Statistics show that, on the average, high school 
graduates earn $1.00 for every 72 cents earned 
by boys with merely elementary education. 
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“Dad, I want to get a job. Lots of rich men didn’t go to 


school any longer than I have.” 


““My boy, you have heard about only the rare exceptions. You 
don’t know how many millions of men have been barely able 
to keep body and soul together because they were only half 
educated and unable to compete with better trained men. 


You'd better go back to school.” 


yy peat it is the boy next door— 
perhaps it is yourown boy—who 


is eager, restless and ambitious, 
who would like to quit school 
and go to work. He is looking 
forward to the day when he 
will have more spending money 
and more independence. 


He has read of self-made men 
who had but little schooling. 
He sees no reason why he could 
not do equally well. 


Tell him that if he hada chance 
to talk to one of the big, self- 
made men of whom he has 
heard, he would probably be 
told, “While I was earning a 
place for myself in the business 
world I studied at night trying 
to keep up mentally with my 
old school friends—even those 
who went through college.” 





Before he is permitted to leave school 
it would be a great thing if he could 


talk to some man or woman in 
charge of employment for a big 
company. He would learn that 
the better educated boys and 
girls are given preference, from 
the outset, over those who quit 
school too soon. 


In almost every kind of work, 
whether manual, mechanical, 
business or professional, higher 
wages and salaries, in the over- 
whelming majority of cases, are 
earned by the best educated 
and best trained. 


Apart from the greater enjoy- 
ment of books, arts and science 
gained through education— 
and just as a matter of cold 
dollars and cents—education 
pays the best dividends. 


METROPOLITAN Lire INSURANCE CoMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 





In October she tells the joys and trials of two girls who chose this unique vocation 
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in my first game: 


“ 


HIS year for the first time I went 

to a girls’ camp and I certainly 
got a lot of new thrills. 
“They urged me to go out for field hock- 
ey but I had never played and it looked 
pretty complicated. Finally my tent- 
mate persuaded me to go in one game, 
“When I got into the game I forgot all 
about being new at it. Every once in a 
while I’d get in a good shot and finally, 
down near the opponents’ end of the 
field I got a goal! I was the most sur- 
prised girl on the field.” 


Whether you’re motoring, hiking, 
playingtennisorFIELDHOCKEY 
— You’llHave More FuninHoods! 





THE SIAK An ideal outdoor sports shoe for girls. 
Made with white, brown or neutral colored duck uppers 
and contrasting trimmings. Smokrepe sole and ribbed 
toe reinforcement. Has the Hood Hygeen insole. 





Hoods are shaped to give your feet the 
free action so necessary in the games 
and sports that every modern girl 
enjoys. They are built on real athletic 
lasts and fit perfectly, without pinch- 
ing or buckling. 


Sturdy canvas uppers and a special 
narrow shank give support to ankles 
and arches. “Hygeen” insoles do away 
with unpleasant perspiration odor. 
Smokrepe, Tire Tread and Moulded 
pattern soles give you a firm grip on 
the ground and stand the hardest sort 
of wear. 


Don’t buy ordinary “sneakers” or 
cheap canvas shoes which are certain 
to give you very little wear. Buy the 
better grade Hoods which will wear 
longer, look better and give you greater 
satisfaction. Buy Hoods for 


COMFORT, HEALTH, WEAR 
AND STYLE 


HOOD RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. 
Watertown, Massachusetts 


Look for the Hood Arrow 








Write Hood Rubber Company, Inc., Watertown, 
Massachusetts, for the Hood Book on 
Indoor and Outdoor Sports. 
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OOD MAKES CANVAS SHOES 
UBBER SOLES AND HEELS 


RUBBER FOOTWEAR -: TIRES 
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Cook in Hollywood 


(Continued from page 35) 
marsh of the bathroom. Then, in des- 
peration, Nita took them to the beach. 

On the beach, they tore and shrieked 
and raced; wouldn’t go into the water at 
first, and then, when in, refused to come 
out. Finally, she coaxed them to a quiet 
spot in the shadow of the cliffs and be- 
gan telling them stories. The idea was a 
brilliant success; soon, she had them 
relaxed and laughing. They rolled over 
in glee, wriggled their toes in the sand 
and applauded loudly. 

Nita told them another, and yet an- 
other. They quite forgot their surround- 
ings. She told them about small boys 
who had gorgeous adventures on flying 
horses and in enchanted forests. When 
she described the enchanted forests, her 
voice grew deep and scary; and when she 
came to the flying horses, her tones 
seemed to go right through them, fairly 
lifting them to their feet and upon the 
backs of the aerial steeds. Never, never, 
had they been so thrilled. 

Someone else had heard the stories, 
and in his way been thrilled. A man, 
stretched out on the sand behind a near- 
by rock, had watched the straight-limbed 
girl with the lovely face and had listened 
attentively to the vibrant, expressive 
voice. He rose leisurely at length, and 
strode over to the little group. 

“Daddy! Daddy!” shrieked his small 
sons. They flew to him and tried to climb 
his legs; then turned back to Nita. 
“Tell Daddy about the horses!” they 
cried. “Tell Daddy what was in the dark, 
d-dark forest!” 

Mr. Grayaby regarded Nita penetrat- 
ingly. “You are not the children’s cus- 
tomary nurse,” he said in his pleasant 
way. “Have they a new one?” 

Nita flushed. “No. ’m—I’m just tak- 
ing care of them for the afternoon.” 

“But it seems as if I had seen you 
somewhere before,” he said, with a 
puzzled look. 4 

Nita swallowed hard. Then her chin 
went up. “I’m your cook,” she stated, 
with the dignity of a princess. 

Mr. Grayaby smiled; his smile was 
warming. “There, you see, one never 
knows in these parts. I have uncovered 
delightful things in the most unlikely 
places. I’ve learned never to be surprised 
by anything—in Hollywood.” 

He paused, and Nita waited, tremu- 
lous, while he fished in his pockets and 
drew out a card. He put it against a 
rock and scribbled a few words. 

“You know who I am, I suppose,” he 
said. “I was listening back there. I 
liked your voice. I don’t know when I 
have liked a voice so much. Voices, these 
days, are more important than they used 
to be. We have to have them. You have 
character, too, or you—with those eyes 
and that air—wouldn’t be my cook. I 
wonder if you would be interested in the 
motion picture field. How would you 
like to go to the World Players 
Studio and hand in this card. You'll be 
given a screen test; and then, we’ll see.” 

With a small brown boy perched on 
each shoulder, he strode up the beach, 
leaving Nita with the talisman in her 
hand, the gulls that swooped and circled, 
the incoming waves, and her dreams. 





The famous vagabond poet, Francois Villon, plays knight errant to— 
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Golf in Your Teens 


(Continued from page 23) 
the swing. Coordination, the secret of 
good golf, can be accomplished by 
breaking up the tension of the body and 
by timing the stroke properly. 

Many people hit the ball too early 
and too hard. The grip should be firm 
enough to assure complete control of 
the club, and yet loose enough so that 
the wrists will be flexible. An easy and 
relaxed swing sends the ball much 

* farther than a forceful swing with 
muscles tense. Start the club slowly and 
steadily on the backswing, and bring it 
down in the same way, gradually in- 
creasing the speed so that the club- 
head is traveling at its fastest just as 
the ball is struck. The most important 
thing of all to remember is to culti- 
vate the feeling of hitting with the 
clubhead rather than with the hands or 
the body. 

Putting is about the simplest part of 
golf, but it deserves practice because 
poor putting can add an alarming num- 
ber of strokes to the total score. A 
smooth, easy stroke with a light grip is 
advised on the putting green. Aim di- 
rectly for the cup rather than for a 
position near it, even in the case of a 
thirty or forty foot putt that you know 
will require several strokes. 

Poise and concentration are necessary 
to good golf. It is simply ruinous, for 
instance, to wonder as you start your 
swing, which dress to wear to the party 
tomorrow! But once you're interested 
in the game, you will find this con- 
centration follows as a matter of course. 

Persons who are rather highly strung 
may think, “I'll never make a golfer.” 
However, it is not always the naturally 
calm and placid people who play best. 
On the contrary, the quality that goes 
to make a champion is a deliberately 
cultivated poise and restraint that has 
back of it plenty of nervous energy. 
Bobby Jones is an example of this type 
of player. 

Anyway, try your swing these bright 
fall days. If you join the ranks of the 
millions who find a never-ending chal- 
lenge in the ancient and honorable game, 
now is the time to begin hinting about 
the Christmas present you really want. 
Yes, clubs are trumps—and if everyone 
in the family clubbed together they 
might decide to get you a_ set. 
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New summer freedom 


with this lighter, cooler 
sanitary protection 


Kotex stays light, cool and delicate for hours... it deodorizes 


... fits perfectly ... thus giving unique summer comfort. 


ODERN living demands so much 

of us! Freedom and perfect 

poise ... every day of every month... 

for sports or business or some other 
interest. 

This constant activity would be very 
difficult, particularly in summer, with- 
out the wonderful comfort provided by 
Kotex. Kotex ... with its light, cool 
construction ... its careful shaping .. . 
its safe deodorizing . . . its easy disposa- 
bility . . . has ended forever many dis- 
quieting mental and physical handicaps. 

Used in hospitals 
Many of the unusual comforts of Kotex 
are due to its unusual filler, Cellucotton 
(not cotton) absorbent wadding. This 
material is used by 85%. of America’s 
leading hospitals because of its com- 
fort, absorbency and hygienic safety. 

Cellucotton absorbs five times as 
much as an equal weight of cotton, or 
any cotton material. This means your 
Kotex pad can be five times lighter 
than ordinary pads, yet have the same 
absorbency. 





Kotex deodorizes . . . so very im- 
portant in summer. The corners are 
rounded and tapered to eliminate awk- 
ward lines. You dispose of Kotex like 
tissue. Kotex Company, Chicago, Ill. 


SSN 


IN HOSPITALS 


1 854 of ourleading hospitals use the very 
same absorbent of which Kotex is made. 
Kotex is soft . . . nota deceptive soft- 
ness that soon packs into chafing hard- 
ness. But a delicate, fleecy softness that 
lasts for hours. 
Safe, secure. 
ease. 
Deodorizes . . . safely, thoroughly, by 
a special process. 
5 Disposable, instantly, completely. 
Regular Kotex—45c for 12 
Kotex Super-Size—65c for 12 
Also regular size singly in vending cabinets 
through West Disinfecting Co. 


Ask to see the KOTEX BELT and | 
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wi) KOTEX SANITARY APRON at any 
drug, dry goods or department store. 
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The New Sanitary Pad which deodorizes 
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Money for 
Girl Scouts 


Pauuine Rosinson, owner of the white 
dog above, is a busy senior in high 
school. She enjoys working in the Girls’ 
Club for spending money. She has earned 
$4.50 in two days. 

Hundreds of other girls earn in the same 
delightful way. Some of them save Club 
money for an education fund, others use 
it for school dues, theater tickets—all 
the extras that make a girl happy. 


Bernadine B. writes: I spent part of my money 
for a dashing little hat. Mother thinks it looks so 
sweet on me. 

Mary H. writes: I have $10.00 in the bank now 
and I feel so businesslike. 

Dorothy M. says: The other day after school I 
earned $1.75 ina little while. It’s easy. And fun, too. 


And when you belong to our Girls’ 
Club, you earn more than money. WHILE 
THEY ARE EARNING MONEY Our members 
earn valuable prizes too. Among the gifts 
waiting for you are: 

A wRIST WATCH, A FOUNTAIN PEN, A 
CAMERA, A BRIEF CASE, LOVELY PEARLS. 

Why not come and join now? There are 
no expenses or obligations and the coupon 
below will bring you all the details. 


Manager of The Girls’ Club 

Tue Lapies’ Home Journat 

1107 Independence Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please tell me how to earn money and prizes. 


Name Age 
(Please Print Name and Address) 





Street. 





City. IN attic ae 








Babs 
the 


Bookworm 


By 
SOPHIE L.GOLDSMITH 


I HAVE a book here, girls,”’ said Babs 
impressively to the eager circle 
gathered round her, “which will make 
you turn some joyous handsprings. 
It’s called A Barrel of Clams, by Shirley 
Berton Lesher (Harcourt, Brace), and 
any girl who suffers from writer’s itch 
will revel in Judy Emerson’s efforts to 
get off by herself and write, write, write. 
No first aid from home for Judy—not 
one cent. She goes off entirely alone to a 
deserted camp in Maine, and when she 
finds that rejection slips are not accom- 
panied by money, she earns money by 
digging clams! We share her panicky 
feeling as the stories return to her from 
the editors. There’s a love story too, 
and an encounter with a maniac as thrill- 
ing as anything in your beloved mystery 
stories.” 

“In other words, you like it,” said 
Alice Hart saucily. “Any other particular 
enthusiasms?” 

“Just for that,” retorted Babs, throw- 
ing a convenient pillow at her, “I’m 
going to read you a little lecture on some 
interesting differences I have noticed 
this month in books especially written 
for people your age, which accomplish 
the same things in different ways. It’s 
just a matter of choosing your method. 
For instance, here’s Wild Men of the 
Wild West by Edwin L. Sabin (Crowell). 
This is a collection of fascinating short 
biographies of America’s bad men—the 
notorious Harpes brothers, Billy the 
Kid, Three Fingered Jack, and such. To 
me it is absorbing reading just as it is, 
in straight biographical form. On the 
other hand, here is The Blue Bandits by 
Lucile Morrison (Stokes). This tells how 
a group of boys, with two girls admitted 
as privileged characters, form a gang 
modeled on that of one of the most fa- 
mous of those American bad men—Joa- 
quin Murietta. They are turned loose on 
Murietta’s very hunting-grounds, ride 
their horses over his secret trails, com- 
municate by means of his own cypher, 
name themselves after his intrepid gen- 
erals. Which way do you prefer to read 
about Murietta—direct, as in Wild Men, 
or by implication, as in Blue Bandits? 
It’s just a matter of choice, though I 
know mine—” 





From “‘Linnet on the Threshold,’’ Longmans, Green 


“So do we,” muttered Alice darkly. 
Babs smiled and went on. “And 
here’s another very interesting biog- 


-taphy—Sam Houston by Flora Warren 


Seymour (Century). If there is a more 
picturesque figure than that of this 
adopted son of the Cherokee Indians, 
with his fancy waistcoats and his Indian 
robes, who becomes a lawyer, politician, 
governor of Tennessee and President of 
Texas during its most stormy days, I’d 
like to know whose it would be. This is 
also straight biography, so when I turn 
to a book like Hickory Goody by Ada 
Claire Darby (Stokes), and read on the 
publisher’s announcement that I am 
about to be introduced to Kit Carson 
and Daniel Boone in the course of a 
story about a little pioneer girl, I am 
sure the little girl will take precedence 
over Kit and Daniel. Having read the 
book and been unable to put it down, 
however, I’m not so sure now. The 
orphaned Martha and her adorable little 
brother Benjy are the real heroes of the 
story, and they ought to be. But no 
biography can impress more indelibly 
the pictures of that wild young Kit of 
fourteen, than does this book.” 

“Any other good fiction unmixed with 
even the best history?” asked Linda 
Bennett. “We know that’s your weak- 
ness, Babs, but we can’t all share it.” 

Babs smiled. “Very well,” she said. 
“Here is a beauty—East South East by 
F. V. Morley (Harcourt, Brace). It is 
a fine adventure story of one Hamilton 
Farr, who runs away from home in 1803, 
and lands in London through the mach- 
inations of a burly sailor. There is also 
Spice and the Devil’s Cave by Agnes 
D. Hewes (Knopf). This is rather diffi- 
cult to follow because, at times, it is 
confused; but there are a lovely and 
greatly-suffering heroine and an atmos- 
phere of constant excitement which will, 
doubtless, appeal to you. A fine book 
which I’ve read with much interest is 
The Tale of the Warrior Lord by Mer- 
riam Sherwood (Longmans, Green), a 
prose version of the tale of that great 
Spanish legendary hero, The Cid. The 
language is quaint and often amusing, 
and as we read of the gigantic bearded 
hero and his slavish loyalty to his lord, 
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of his battles with the enemy Moors, | 
and of the fiendish plots of his two in- | 
grate sons-in-law against him, we are | 
transported to a different world.” | 

Kate Prosser had been listening, but | 
Babs could feel that thus far none of the | 
books excepting possibly East South 
East had really appealed to her. 

“You've been very patient, Kate,” she 
remarked, ‘and I know you love books 
which deal with the active things of 
today, now, this very minute! I’ve been 
saving Speed Wings by Lieutenant John 
Vanderveer Deuel (Century) to recom- 
mend to you. Lieutenant Deuel was for 
several years the youngest flying officer 
in the United States army, and this book 
is a frank and boyish account of his days 
as a flying school cadet, and later, as 
an officer. Wait till you read of his first 
solo flight and his maiden parachute 
jump! Although he is the star member 
of his class, apparently no flyer is a hero 
to his classmates, and you will giggle 
with him at the pranks the boys play 
on him and on the commanding officers. 
Sky Girl by Dorothy Verrill Yates (Cen- 
tury) tells of a fifteen-year-old girl badly 
bitten with the mania for flying. Her 
father having been a famous American 
ace, that was hardly surprising.” 

“My turn now,” said Ellen Ayre. “I 
have a feeling that I’m just a little tired 
of the kind of reading I’ve been doing. 
Maybe I can’t do the kind I want to, as 
yet—I’m used to being told I’m ‘too 
young’ for anything I especially want— 
but I wish I might begin to get ready for 
the college English courses, which I hear 
are so wonderful if only a girl has the 
sense to appreciate them.” 

“T have a book here—The Fine Art 
of Reading by Robert E. Rogers, asso- 
ciate English professor at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology (The 
Stratford Company),” said Babs, “which, 
in your present state of mind you'll take 
to your heart at once. The introduc- 
tion states positively that ‘It is written 
for You, who are—adult and intelligent.’ 
Professor Rogers is saturated with his 
subject, rich in his literary backgrounds, 
keenly aware of the necessities of many 
flounderers. If you will follow only a few 
of his suggestions, you will find yourself 
prepared not only for your future college 
English, but for those situations in life 
which only fine books can help us over. 

“Another book I think you will appre- 
ciate at the present moment is Ten 
Modern Poets by Rica Brenner (Har- 
court, Brace). It gives us an idea of the 
lives and backgrounds of Edna St. 
Vincent Millay, Edwin Arlington Robin- 
son, John Masefield and others. 

“Finally, there is a book which I am 
offering to those of you, girls, who, like 
Ellen, are eager to try their literary 
wings. It is a very special book, a book 
whose loveliness and charm are felt as a 
rule only by mature minds. But if by 
chance some of you should respond to 
it, I present it to you as the very finest 
thing in comparatively modern English 
fiction. It is Precious Bane by Mary 
Webb (Scribner’s). This story of Prue 





Sarn and her brother Gideon is a tragedy, 
it is true—a very stark tragedy in 
spots. Yet it is shot through with 
much iridescent unforgettable beauty.” | 







“She's quite pretty, if you like her 
type,” remarked Bee. 

*“Me-ow !"" said Midge, swishing 
her feet in the water. ‘You know 
very well you'd give a year's allow- 
ance to look like she does. I never 
saw such a skin!”’ 

““Here comes your beauty now,” 
returned Bee, as Barbara swam to- 
ward them. She drew herself up and 
perched beside the others. “‘Great, 
isn’t it?’’ she said. *“This is one of 
the nicest pools I've seen.”’ 

*‘Funny,’’ said Bee, “‘we were just 
talking about you. We were saying 
how marvelous your skin is.”” 

**Cat!’’ said Midge under her 
breath. Aloud, “‘It és perfect. You 
must spend a fortune on beauty treat- 
ments.”" 

“Oh, no,”” laughed Barbara. ‘You 
see, I don’t do a thing that every girl 
can't do. I simply follow a health 
program—I've a little book that tells 
all about it. It’s called “The Garden 
Where Good Looks Grow.’ ”’ 

“‘What sort of program?”’ inquired 
Midge. 

“Why, I sleep lots, and exercise 
outdoors, and eat wholesome food. 
And besides that, I have the best 
mealtime drink you ever tasted—it's 
Instant Postum made with milk. You 
know, everyone needs plenty of milk. 


I never could drink it plain, but I Jove 








Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, 
made instantly in the cup by adding hot milk or boiling 


| water, is one of the easiest drinks in the world to prepare. 
| Postum Cereal, the kind you boil, is also easy to prepare. 


BARBARA 
TELLS HER 


BEAUTY SECRET 


it this way. And it’s so good for your 
health that it helps your beauty, too. 
So I call it my “beauty drink.’ ”’ 

“I believe I'd like to try it,’’ said 
Bee, interested. 

“Come over to my house as soon 
as you're dressed, and I'll give you 
some,’’ offered Barbara. 

“*Race you to the end of the pool, 
Bee!’’ challenged Midge. 

“First cup of Postum goes to the 
winner!"’ called Barbara, as she rose 
to dive after the others. 


The way to beauty through health—the only 
real way—that’s what you'll learn about when 
you read Shirley Adams’ fascinating booklet, 
“The Garden Where Good Looks Grow.” All 
the rules of health—they're fun to follow when 
beauty is the goal! 

A week's supply of Instant Postum will come 
to you, FREE, with the booklet. You'll love 
this appetizing “beauty drink,”’ so easily pre- 
pared—just add hot (not boiled) milk. It com- 
bines the nourishment of milk with the whole- 
some goodness of golden grains—for Postum, 
you know, is made from whole wheat and bran, 
roasted and slightly sweetened. 

Postum is a product of General Foods Corpo- 
ration. © 1930, G. F. Corp. 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW! 


POSTUM COMPANY, Inc., 

Battle Creek, Michigan 
Please send me, without cost or obligation 
your booklet, “The Garden Where Goo 
Looks Grow,” and a week's supply of Instant 
Postum. 








PA. G. 9-30 


Name 





Street 





City 
Fill in complete'y— print name and address 


In Canada, address General Foods, Limited, 
Sterling Tower, Toronto 2, Ontario 


State 
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Play Boy 
Windbreaker 


Autumn days are glorious in the 
woods and mountains. But when you 
hike to the top of a mountain it’s liable 
to be c-c-cold. So be prepared with a 
Play Boy Windbreaker. This is the true 
out-of-doors girl’s garment. It’s shower 
proof, wind proof and cold proof— 
smart, too. Girl Scouts are wearing it 
in dark green to harmonize with their 
uniforms. In blue, red or reindeer it is 
equally as attractive, however. Play 
Boy Windbreakers open and close in a 
jiffy with Talon Separating Hookless 
Fastenersand can be put on and slipped 
off just like a coat. They are made 
of fine imported suéde cloth with two 
generous snap-fastened pockets and an 
attractive polo type collar. Sizes 4, 6, 
and 8, $7.00. Sizes 10, 12, 14 and 16, 
$7.50. Sizes 18 to 38, $8.50. 


PLAY BOY WINDBREAKERS are sold by good stores all over the 
country and by The Girl Scout Equipment Department at 670 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City. Be sure to look for the trademark, for it guar- 
antees fine tailoring, style and distinction. If your dealer cannot supply 


you write, 


SAV-OSE, INC. 
229 West 36th Street, New York City 














ROUGH SIDEWALKS 
WILL BE SMOOTHER 















WHEN skating is 
hard work, get out Dad's 
can of 3-in-One Oil and 
drop a little on the rol- 
lers. What a difference 
it makes! The roughest 
sidewalk seems smoother. 


Three-in-One does three important things 
at one time. It works-out old gummy oil. It 
lubricates the rollers, so they spin easily. And 
it prevents rusting. Because 3-in-One is 
blended from three different oils, it does all 
these jobs much better than any 
ordinary oil ever can. 


All good stores. Handy cans and 
bottles. Write today for generous 
free sample. 

THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., Dept. 117 


130 William Street New York 
Factories: Rahway, N. J.—Montreal, Que. 


3in-One Oil 





























W ouldn’t Like To Earn 
EXTRA MONEY 


... especially this easy way! 


you all know how fresh and sweet 
FRESH PACK Waxed Paper keeps 
sandwiches . . . even on the longest 
treks. And you know how often your 
Mother wraps cake, bread, butter, 
cheese, and a dozen other things in 
it . . . how she uses it to line her 
cake pans . . . how handy it is for 
every household use. 


CAN you imagine, then, any easier 
way to make money than by sell- 
ing FRESH PACK axed Paper to 
your family and friends? Ask your 
Girl Scout Leader to write today for 
our special Girl Scout plan... it 
tells you how you can earn money 
for yourself and your troop... 
quickly and easily. 


WAXED PRODUCTS CO. 


INC. 
147—47 Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(Bush Terminal) 











The Fork in the Road 


(Continued from page 21) 
“You—have you my violin there, sir?” 

“You mus’ tell me all things about 
this instrument,” he said very decidedly. 

Karola, with clasped hands, her eyes 
closed, then began to pour out so de- 
tailed and so impassioned a description 
of the lost violin that Fiona expected the 
man to stop her at once, convinced, and 
to fling open the suitcase. 

He had turned his back to them and, 
opening the suitcase a crack, he pulled 
out a large purple silk handkerchief with 
which he proceeded swiftly and deftly 
to blindfold Karola. “If it is yours,” he 
said, “your fingers must know their 
work, even in the dark—a true artist 
makes no mistake.” 

And flinging wide the suitcase he put 
into her hands a violin and bow. A little 
cry escaped Karola, as she put the in- 
strument to her shoulder and drew forth 
the first notes to tune it. And then the 
violin burst forth in one of those wild 
czardas that Karola played so well. With 
a little shrug and a sudden charming 
smile, Signor Alessandro Bellini picked 
up his hat and suitcase, and bowed in 
the doorway. 

“T am so happy,” said he, “to have 
find some truth and art in the world.” 

“Oh—” cried Fiona, “don’t go like 
that!” and Karola groped toward him. 

“Tt is too wonderful,” she said, tear- 
ing off the kerchief. “Pardon, please.” 

“But who told you?” Fiona demanded 
practically. “Who was this crazy man 
that bothered you so?” 

Bellini screwed up his forehead. “Was 
a young fellow,” he said. “He always 
sign his crazy letters with ‘L. H.’ and in 
parenthesis, ‘Lynx-Eye Lynn.’ ” 

At that Fiona was overcome with a 
mixture of laughter and amazement. 
“Oh,” she gasped, “it’s Lynn! Lynn 
Hunter! So that’s what he was doing! 
Well, he really scored another heroic 
feat, didn’t he!” 


Fiona was finding, these days, that 
she had more time to spend with Karola, 
for Faith seemed to have taken a new 
outlook on life. The fact was, that Faith 
had tried hard, since she came back 
from the Updikes to do her true share 
of all the other things. But between 
whiles, she and Keene were again deep 
in collaboration—this time over a little 
printing-press installed above the garage. 

Sometimes Fiona was admitted to the 
workshop to help fold and tear paper 
for the woodcuts and verses which he 
and Faith were printing and selling as 
souvenirs of some of the historic places 
of Midland County. 

“Are you going to print ’em in green 
ink?” she asked one afternoon. 

“Um,” said Keene, whose mind was 
apparently elsewhere. “Fiona,” he added 
presently, “do you realize this is the 
last edition I'll be helping with?” 

“And why for?” Fiona asked, stop- 
ping midway of a sheet. 

“Must be packing my traps and 
jogging,” he said with a rueful little 
laugh. “I’ve been here so long.” 

“Nonsense!” Fiona cried.” I know 
Mother loves to have you. Why, you 
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can’t leave the Milestone Press, now, 
like this! Why, what will Faith say?” 

Keene shrugged his shoulders. 

“Why is it, Fiona,’ he asked sud- 
denly, “that everybody talks to you, 
comes and tells you their hard luck 
stories? Are you interested in them?” 

“Well, yes. Everybody seems so im- 
portant, and so awfully interesting and 
exciting. And then, if there zs anything 
wrong, I’m so sorry.” 

“Would you be sorry for me if there 
were something wrong?” 

“Why, I’m sorry for you now—TI al- 
ways have been,” Fiona said. “I only 
wish you'd tell me what it is.” 

“I’m not at all unhappy—that is— 
what makes you think—well, of course 
I am rottenly unhappy, as a matter of 
fact. I’ve been a fool, I suppose. No, 
it’s my father who’s the fool.” 

“T don’t think you ought to talk 
that way about your father, what- 
ever he’s done,” Fiona said gravely. 

Keene sat down 


on the edge of the 

press-bench and The 

pushed his hair 

back. “Take your New 
Serial 


love for your mother 
and father, and 
Steve and June— 
and Piotar—and roll 
it all into one,” he 
said with a queer 
sudden _ intensity. 
“That’s how I cared 
for—my mother. I 
won't talk about 
that. She died when 
I was thirteen. My 
father took me 
abroad. We knock- 
ed about a little. 


He’s a doctor —a Vagabond’s Ward 


great one, I grant 

him that. He want- 

ed to study in Vienna. Vienna didn’t 
make me forget my mother. Apparently 
he wanted to forget her.” 

“Perhaps he couldn’t bear to remem- 
ber,” Fiona suggested gently. 

Keene turned on her with blazing eyes. 
“That doesn’t excuse him,” he cried 
bitterly. “Only three years—and he told 
me he was going to marry again. A 
Hungarian singer, a gypsy—I don't 
know what she is; I don’t care.” 

“That was hard on you,” Fiona said. 

“Hard on me! It was unbearable. How 
could I stand for it? I wouldn’t listen to 
anything he had to say. I came back 
to America right away, and went to St. 
Martin’s that winter. I’ve not read any 
of the letters he’s written. She wrote me 
one, too. They’ve stopped now, I hope. 
He’s dead, I tell you, to me!” 

Fiona shook her head. “I think you 
ought to have given him a chance to 
explain.” she said. “He may want to be 
forgiven. Or perhaps you ought to be 
forgiven.” 

“7?” Keene cried. 

“Yes, I do think that’s a rather awful 
way to behave to your own father, no 
matter what he’s done. And you must 
have to take his money.” 

“Not a penny!” shouted Keene dra- 
matically. “My grandfather left me a 
little. His lawyer gives it to me.” 

“Oh, it’s all such a pity!” said Fiona, 


which begins next month in THE 
AMERICAN GIRL is one of the 
most thrilling adventure stories 
ever written. It is laid in Paris in 
the exciting days of Francois Vil- 
lon, the vagabond poet, and some 
of its characters — Guillaume, 
Kate and André—you will re- 
member long after you have read 


with this new load of some one else’s 
cares and troubles shadowing her eyes. 

Keene smiled wryly. “You're a brick, 
Fiona,” he said. “You're as patient with 
me as you are with Piotar. I expect I 
don’t deserve it, but I’m just made that 
way. Don’t tell the others, will you? I 
suppose I was a fool to say anything.” 

“Oh, I’m glad you did say it,” Fiona 
cried. “But, mayn’t I tell only Mother? 
She’s so wise; I know she’d help.” 

“But don’t let your mother come and 
talk to me,” said Keene nervously. “I 
loathe pawings and pity.” 

Fiona did tell her mother the strange 
story which Godfrey had revealed to her 
in the workshop. And then the usually 
wise Mrs. Glenway made a mistake. 


What has happened so far in this story 


The six Glenways—Faith and Fiona, 
the twins, Stephen, June, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Glenway move from their coun- 
try house, Which- 
ways, into town into 
a house which the 
twins name The 
Brick Oven. Strange- 
ly enough for twins, 
Faith and Fiona re- | 
act to the situa-) 
tion very different- 
ly— Faith greatly 
regretting the leave- 
taking from their 
charming home, Fi- 
ona looking forward 
to the new adven- 
tures of the city. 
At the high school 
in the city, Fiona 
at once becomes 
very much involved 
in freeing a little 
Russian girl, Karola 
Rysik, her little 
brother Piotar and Mrs. Rysik from the 
clutches of a man, Dapotchko. Karola’s 
violin is stolen by Dapotchko who 
through the brave efforts of Lynn 
Hunter, the next door neighbor of the 
Glenways is arrested. Faith plays only 
a small part in these strange adventures, 
as she spends most of her time dreaming 
of artistic things or illustrating poems 
that Godfrey Keene, a school friend of 
Stephen’s, writes, letting Fiona do things 
for her while she plans or works on her 
art and wonders to herself how she can 
persuade her family that she should not 
go to college when Fiuna does, but to an 
art school. She misses Whichways and 
one day runs away from everything for 
a few hours to see the house and grounds 
again, avoiding if possible the new ten- 
ants, the Updikes, who are probably fat, 
staid, and uninteresting—altogether out 
of harmony with Whichways. She ven- 
tures into her beloved garden and there 
standing by the garden pool is a tiny 
figure with a Puckish face, dipping a 
small brown toe into the water. “Who 
are you?” Faith asks. “I’m Pan,” it says. 
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LIME SNOW 
1 package Royal Gelatin Dessert (lime flavor) 
1 cup boiling water 


14 teaspoon salt 


Dissolve Royal Quick Setting Gelatin Des- 
sert in boiling water. Add cold water and salt, 
and chill. When almost set, beat with egg 
beater until stiff enough to hold its shape. 
Pile in sherbet glasses or small moulds and 
chill until firm, Serve with Custard Sauce. 
Serves eight. 


Two stiffly beaten egg whites may be added 
after whipping the mixture if a more spongy 
consistency is desired. Serves twelve. 


1 cup cold water 





Good 
to EAT... and 
good for YOU! 


NOW PUDDING is an old favorite 

with both children and grown-ups. 
Here is an exciting new version of it 
—Lime Snow—made with the new 
Royal Lime Gelatin Dessert —the 
quick setting kind, of course. Eat all 
you want. .. it’s as good for you as 
it looks and tastes. 


Desserts for children should al- 
ways be simple and easy to digest. 
Royal Gelatin Desserts—the quick 
setting kind—are especially recom- 
mended, because of their purity, and 
because you can make them in half 
the time it takes ordinarily. 


ROY. 
IsTON} Ke 
Setting Gelatin Dessert. 


Six delicious real fruit rs QUeeyfeing 
flavors — Raspberry, D LAT, N 
Strawberry, Cherry, IES S; R} 
Orange, Lemon and I 
a brand new flavor 
—LIME! 







INSIST ON Royal Quick 


F REE: New booklet “Menus and 
Recipes for Royal Quick Setting Gel- 
atin Dessert”—the latest news about 
gelatin dishes. Send the coupon! 








What does Mrs. Glenway do? What be: 
comes of Godfrey? Why did Dapotchko | 


ROYAL GELATIN DESSERT 

Product of Standard Brands Incorporated 

Dept. G-216, 695 Washington St., NewYork City 
Please send my copy of ‘‘Menusand Recipes 
for Royal Quick Setting Gelatin Dessert.” 


persecute the Rysiks? Who are the Rys- | Name 


iks? All these questions are answered in 
the breath-taking last installment which 
will appear in the October issue. 








Get some pointers on this exciting game in the October issue 
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And there is a good reason for their 
universal preference. They are gen- 
uine moccasins, the acme of comfort 
and lightness in footwear. They are 
made by a concern that has special- 
ized in outdoor footwear for more 
than half a century, and last but not 
least, they are accepted by Dame 










Fashion as the authentic style for 


all sports wear. 


Made in many striking two tone 
petterns, Bass True Moccasins 
are as appropriate for school 


and campus wear as for camp. 










Endorsed by the Girl Scouts 
Bass Moccasins are endorsed by the Girl 
Scouts and the Y. W. C. A. and may be 
purchased through the Girl Scout Equip- 
ment and Supply Department. 


Write for Free Style Booklet 


G. H. BASS & CO. 


413 Main Street Wilton, Maine. 




















Warburton House 


Philadelphia's Newest Hotel 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR WOMEN 


Within walking distance of theatres and 
shopping district 


Ideal stopping place when enroute to sea- 
shore resorts, New York or Washington 


Single rooms 2.00 to 4.00 a day 
Double rooms 4.00 to 5.00 a day 
Weekly rates 


20th and Sansom Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 








ARTS AND CRAFTS SUPPLIES = Bast<try 
We are known throughout the country Weaving 
for our complete stock of arts and crafts pottery 
materials and tools, for the quality of  jsetalwork 
our merchandise and for our service. Warcraft 
Send ten cents for a catalogue Batiking 


NATIONAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. — schoot 


94 Lexington Ave., New York City S¥?ptics 











The Daughter of Hat-tit-e-fon-caw 


(Continued from page 18) 

the long scar that marked his left cheek 
from temple to chin. Then her new 
courage fled and she was alone in the 
swamp with Pe-kon-sit, who could strike 
her down with one hand and be safely 
on his way out of the swamp before her 
people heard her frightened cry. Nor 
did she dare to retreat. She stood there, 
horrified eyes on the spy. 

Suddenly, as silently as he had come, 
Pe-kon-sit turned and made his way 
back through the swamp. E-cho’s feet 
would not stir. 

“Snakes,” she was thinking, “and 
wild-cats and perhaps a trail I do not 
know. Perhaps at the edge of the 
swamp an ambush of white men. Per- 
haps in the swamp itself death at Pe- 
kon-sit’s hand.” In the second it took 
for these thoughts to flash through her 
mind, Pe-kon-sit had disappeared. 

When she could no longer see him, 
her panic subsided. One thing was clear— 
she must follow Pe-kon-sit. With a bound 
she was in the swamp, trailing the trai- 
tor. The early moon threw occasion- 
al beams through the dense growth 
overhead, reflecting on the polished 
spear tip carried by the spy. E-cho 
followed the brief flashes of eery light 
and moved ever more rapidly. Once 
out of the jungle, the way would be less 
familiar to her. 

A hand seemed to pluck at her skirt as 
Pe-kon-sit reached firm land again. She 
drew back quickly to the shelter of a 
tree-shadow. The spy turned and glanced 
behind him. He _ turned forward 
again at last, crossed the one hundred 
feet of clearing that lay before him and 
plunged into the forest. E-cho’s heart 
became a pound weight in her 
body as she sped across that cleared 
space. If Pe-kon-sit turned now, she 
would be lost. For a moment her terror 
returned. Then she remembered. Not 
E-cho, but Hat-tit-e-fon-caw’s daughter! 

E-cho entered the edge of the forest 
and then despair engulfed her. She had 
lost Pe-kon-sit. Strain her eyes as she 
would, she could not find the elusive 
flicker of light that would mark Pe-kon- 
sit’s spear and Pe-kon-sit’s progress. 
Perhaps he had seen her and was wait- 
ing there in the dark. While these 
thoughts coursed through her mind, her 
feet did not hesitate. She had seen and 
marked the place where the spy had 
entered the forest. She went on from 
that place as straight as an arrow and 
there, suddenly, scarcely a man’s length 
ahead of her, was the little winking light. 

Instantly she slowed her pace. Twice 
Pe-kon-sit stopped abruptly to listen, 
and twice E-cho halted a second before 
him as though she had sensed his 
thought as it came to him. 

They emerged at length into another 
clearing. Here a cabin loomed in the 
pale moonlight. The half-breed spy 
moved toward it and entered through 
the exposure. E-cho crept close to one 
of the charred walls and flattened her- 
self against it, waiting for him to emerge. 
Almost immediately she heard whis- 
pered words in a white man’s voice. 


“Speak in your own language,” the 
new voice said in Seminole. “I can 
understand you and I will interpret.” 

Pe-kon-sit spoke after a long pause. 
“I went as the white man told me. 
The fire was great. I could not count 
the numbers that surrounded it, but 
there were very many. Nor could I hear 
the questions they discussed. Mi-kon-aw, 
the brave, spoke as I watched. Because 
there is war the warriors will not leave 
camp in the morning before sunrise.” 

“You say the braves and warriors will 
not leave until after sunrise on the 
morrow if they are continuing the 
fight 2?” 

Pe-kon-sit grunted, “Ho.” 

“Nor will they leave before then if 
they decide to retreat,’ he added. 
“There will be a hymn of praise to the 
sun following tonight’s Council Fire.” 

“Then,” said the other slowly, “no 
matter what they do, we'll have them 
trapped in there before they can move 
out. And you'll lead us into the swamp 
tomorrow morning.” 

“When you have paid me for to- 
night’s work,” Pe-kon-sit replied. 

E-cho’s heart was beating very rap- 
idly. What she had heard was important, 
but more important still was the neces- 
sity to get back with her story to her 
people. Even as she stepped silently 
from the cabin shadow, Pe-kon-sit left 
it, reflected moonbeams twinkling on his 
spear-head. He paused. She stood still 
as he turned slowly half toward 
her. Slowly the spy turned away again 
and strode across the clearing, taking 
the direction away from the Seminole 
encampment. He had not taken six 
steps forward befere E-cho with swift 
bounds reached the forest. But there 
misfortune overtook her. 

She had sacrificed caution to haste, 
and as she entered the forest her foot 
encountered a dry branch lying on the 
forest floor. A snap as loud as a pistol 
shot sounded in her ears. Instantly 
Pe-kon-sit turned while the two white 
men joined him as he ran toward E-cho. 

“What was it?” she heard the inter- 
preter ask in Seminole. 

“T do not know,” Pe-kon-sit replied. 

E-cho fled before them, every sense 
sharpened by her danger, dodging trees, 
leaping bushes, skirting cactus, though 
only the pale moonlight showed her the 
way. She was running lightly now, only 
a rustle of undergrowth marking her 
progress. 

“Let my legs but continue running,” 
she prayed His-a-kit-a-mis-ee, for E-cho, 
who was a coward as a deer is a coward, 
could also run as the deer runs. But 
behind her the noise had ceased abruptly. 

“What is it?” the interpreter demand- 
ed again, roughly. This time Pe-kon-sit 
had an answer. 

“Maybe e-cho,” he said. The white 
man turned to his companion. 

“He says it may be only a deer,” he 
repeated in English. The other answered 
him. 

“Take a shot at it, anyway,” he said 
in Seminole. “Shoot toward that rustling 
sound, beyond that big pine ahead.” 
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E-cho had paused beyond the big 
pine. Now, at the white man’s 
command she drew herself closer to the 
tree trunk and waited stoically. Simul- 
taneously a shot from Pe-kon-sit’s bor- 
rowed weapon rang through the forest. 
Instantly, with an intuitive flash, E-cho 
knew what to do. She left the shelter 
of the pine and ran on again, not trying 
to quiet her progress. The ruse worked. 

“Tt was only e-cho,” he said with a 
shrug. “When shot is made Indian does 
not move. E-cho runs. It was only 
e-cho, deer.” 

E-cho did not hear the spy’s last 
speech. She ran now, not as a coward 
runs, nor as a hunted thing, but as a 
messenger, carrying life to her people. 
Cactus thorns scraped her bare legs and 
clung to them, but she ran on unheed- 
ing. Across the open clearing, leaving 
the forest, she entered the swamp. 
It was familiar to her. All the pain and 
humiliation of the day were forgotten. 
Not for a moment did she hesitate to 
face the Council Fire. E-cho, the 
coward, had a message for her people. 

The meeting was still in progress as 
she gained the small island village. The 
chief of the tribe was speaking. E-cho 
moved to his side and stood waiting 
for him to notice her. He spoke on. 

“His-a-kit-a-mis-ee has not spoken to 
the Seminole; if we retreat like the 
skulking wolf, his tail lowered in shame, 
no longer will the sun our father, the 
moon our mother, turn kindly faces to 
us. The white man dare not seek us in 
the swamps. Only the Seminole knows 
where the marsh is deeper than a man’s 
length, where it is shallow as a bird’s 
wing. Here the Seminole must remain. 
His-a-kit-a-mis-ee has not yet spoken.” 
Here the chieftain paused, while a rum- 
ble of assent arose. 

E-cho stepped forward beyond the 
chief, her shadow thrown grotesquely on 
him as she stood facing the fire and 
her people surrounding it. Her face 
was scratched and bleeding, her feet 
muddy with swamp water. The Semi- 
noles, struck speechless by her appear- 
ance, allowed their half-spoken words 
to drift unheeded into the night. E-cho, 
the coward, stood before them. 

“His-a-kit-a-mis-ee has spoken,” 
E-cho began at last in the lull that fol- 
lowed her appearance. “He has spoken 
to E-cho. Pe-kon-sit, the half-breed, 
has become a traitor. He came like the 
silent opossum in the night and stood 
waiting and watching while Mi-kon-aw 
spoke. When Pe-kon-sit turned and 
again entered the swamp whence he had 
come, E-cho followed. Before Father Sun 
lifts his head in answer to our praise, 
we must be gone. Pe-kon-sit knows the 
swamp as the bear himself; Pe-kon-sit 
is a traitor. Swift as the heron we must 
fly, and as silently, leaving behind us 
no trace that the white man may fol- 
low. The good His-a-kit-a-mis-ee will 
carry the weak in his arms. But we must 
go. Now.” Thus she spoke at the Coun- 
cil Fire and her tribe sat silent, intent. 

“E-cho has spoken,” she said at last. 
Then, indeed, did they speak to her, 

with one voice. 


“E-cho has spoken,” they cried, “Hat- | 


tit-e-fon-caw’s daughter.” 





A speedy 
tennis player 
now! 


... thanks to this 
fascinating health game! 


N° MATTER what sport you go 
in for—tennis, swimming, 
hiking, field hockey—this interest- 
ing game of “Wash-up,” which you 
play for a month, will help you win. 
Why? Because it helps you to keep well 
—to escape colds and other ailments 
that sap your strength and stamina 
so that you can’t play in top form. 

Health authorities say hands may 
pick up germs everywhere. The Life 
Extension Institute lists 27 germ 
diseases that may be spread this way. 
Avoid risks! Use Lifebuoy. Wash 
with this gentle, refreshing health 
soap regularly —especially before 
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PROTECTS HEALTH 


Vet LEAIAL 











eating. Its bland antiseptic lather 
removes both dirt and germs in a 


jiffy—helps protect health. 


For clear, lovely complexions 


You'll love the way Lifebuoy leaves 
your complexion fresh, clear and 
satin-smooth—glowing with radiant, 
healthy beauty. Prevents body odor. 
Its pleasant, extra-clean scent—that 
vanishes as you rinse—tells you 


Lifebuoy purifies. 


Be a top-notcher—keep well! The 
Wash-up Chart and Lifebuoy itself 
will help you do it. Mail coupon 
for Chart and trial cake of Lifebuoy 
NOW! They're free! 
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Your Uniforms and Equipment 
for the 
Sixteenth Annual Convention 
Indianapolis 
October 1 to 4th 


T THE CONVENTION THIS YEAR, AT INDIANAPOLIS, THE CROSS-ROADS OF THE UNITED STATES, YOU 


WILL WANT TO BE DRESSED IN THE REGULATION GIRL SCOUT OFFICER’S UNIFORM. NOTHING IS 


MORE AGGRAVATING 


SOME ESSENTIAL OF YOUR WARDROBE MISSING. WHY 


NOW OF THE THINGS YOU WILL NEED? FOR THE CONVEN- 


START TO PACK YOUR 


INDIANAPOLIS 


GRIP THAN TO FIND 


NOT MAKE A LIST 





TION YOU’ WILL 





WANT AN OFFICER’S UNIFORM, OFFICER’S LEATHER BELT, OFFICER’S HAT, OFFICER’S SILK STOCKINGS, 


BRONZE LAPEL PIN, AT LEAST TWO PIQUE COLLARS, WHISTLE AND LANYARD. IF YOU PLAN TO ATTEND THE 


PRELIMINARY 


UNIFORM, LEATHER 


MOCCASINS AND 





TRAINING WEEK, YOU WILL WANT AN OFFICER’S CAMP 


BELT, TIE, TWO PAIRS OF OFFICER’S LISLE STOCKINGS, 


GIRL SCOUT KNIT UNDERWEAR. IF YOU TAKE CARE OF 


YOUR UNIFORM PROBLEM NOW, YOU WILL ENHANCE YOUR COMFORT AND HAPPINESS IN INDIANAPOLIS. 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 
670 Lexington Avenue 


New York City 





Do you know the various uses of milk in the kitchen?— 
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Lessons at the Grocery Store 


(Continued from page 14) 
very favorably with white. The amount 
you keep on hand will depend on the 
size of your family. Flour bought in 
bulk is cheaper than that in packages, 
of course. 

You will need, at least three break- 
fast cereals, one ready to eat, such as 
shredded wheat, one rolled such as 
rolled oats and one ground such as 
wheatena. (See the illustration on page 
thirteen.) Again, for dietetic reasons, it 
is wise to get those made of the whole 
grain. There are one or two irradiated 
cereals now on the market, that means 
they have been exposed to ultra violet 
rays and contain vitamin D. 

You will need all of these sweets— 
granulated sugar for general cooking, 
domino or loaf for tea and coffee, brown 
for certain icings and sauces, and pow- 
dered for berries and iced drinks. Mo- 
lasses contains considerable iron so you 
should cultivate a taste for gingerbread 
and cakes sweetened with molasses. 

It is no longer considered good form 
in kitchen circles to let the cereals and 
other dry supplies remain in the original 
packages. As soon as the packages are 
opened they become disheveled and a 
prey to dust and insects. It is much 
better to store them in dust-and-insect- 
proof containers. Very attractive con- 
tainers can be made, you know, by paint- 
ing cookie and coffee cans in gay colors 
and labeling them with black letters. 

Learn to buy your canned goods by 
size. It is usually cheaper to buy as large 
a can as can be used without waste. In 
addition, the larger can usually contains 
a better quality of fruit than the small 
one. Here is a table of the number of 
cups to the various sizes: 


No. 1 14% Cups 
No.2 2% ” 
No. 2% 3% ” 
No. 3 4 ” 
No. 10 134% ” 


Next learn to know them by grade. 
Canned fruits come in these grades: 


1. Fancy grade—the best quality and 
is put up with a heavy sirup. 

2. Choice—a fine quality of fruit but 
with a thinner sirup than fancy. 

3. Standard grade—middle in quality 
with a still thinner sirup than choice. 
4. Seconds—fairly uniform in_ size, 
fairly free from blemishes and—put up 
in a very thin sirup or in water. 

5. Pie grade—suitable for pie fillings. 


Vegetables appear in the following 
grades: fancy which is the best; choice 
which is good in quality but not quite so 
attractive in appearance as fancy; stand- 
ard; and sub-standard. 

Doubtless you will be surprised when 
you consider the refrigerator supplies 
that I have listed. A quart of milk, a 
dozen eggs for two people? In the in- 
terests of health the diet of each adult 
should include at least a pint of milk a 
day and two eggs are none too much to 
supply the required amount of pep. Two 
oranges will supply the C vitamins lack- 
ing in the eggs and the alkali necessary to 


neutralize the acid of the eggs. Tomatoes 
either fresh or canned may be substi- 
tuted for oranges. Oranges are graded 
according to the number in a box. In 
buying for juice ask for the smaller sizes. 
For general use 176-200 is a good size, 
for decoration and desserts the larger 
oranges are best. In this course for the 
most part you will set your own lessons. 
For instance, this month we suggest that 
you spend your time in finding out if it 
pays to buy your cereals in bulk or pack- 
age and on the canned goods question. 
Each month also we will give one or two 
rules on buying. This month get ac- 
quainted. Watch the sanitary condition 
of your grocery store. Check up on the 
cleanliness of store and employees. 

The menus for the first day are as 
follows: 


Breakfast 


Orange juice 
Scrambled eggs on toast 
Bacon 
Toast 
Marmalade 
Coffee 


Luncheon 


Open sandwiches 
Grapes or other fresh fruit 
Cookies 


Milk 


Dinner 


Braized veal 
Mashed potatoes 
Green corn 
Lettuce salad 
French dressing 
Peaches and cream 


The recipes given below will make 
ample servings for only two people. 


Scrambled Eggs on Toast 


Put a teaspoon of butter in the top of 
a double boiler and set it over hot water. 
Beat up two eggs but only until white 
and yolk are mixed. Add two tablespoons 
of milk or cream, one half teaspoon salt 
and a dash of pepper, and beat again. 
Pour this mixture into the melted butter. 
When it begins to set around the edges, 
stir a little so that the liquid part runs 
down to the edges and bottom. When 
the whole is set and creamy, serve on 
toast and garnish with bacon. If you like 
dry scrambled eggs, cook a little longer 
but not too long or the eggs will whey 
out and appear unappetizing. If it is to 
be served for lunch it may be garnished 
with grilled tomatoes or mixed with 
grated cheese or green peas. 


Hot Onion Sandwich 


Put a tablespoon of butter in a sauce- 
pan, peel two'large onions or eight small 
ones. Cut up and put in the saucepan, 
cover with water and cook until the 
onions are tender and the water evapo- 
rated. Salt and add a little cream if de- 

(Continued on page 47) 














30 days hath 
September... 


SUMMER is almost over. But 
September is still ahead. And 
it’s one of the finest months in 
all the year. 

Enjoy every one of its thirty 
days to the limit. Keep out- 
doors. Take hikes. Go swim- 
ming. Play tennis. Start back 
to school feeling fit and alert. 

For breakfast, these Indian 
summer mornings, you'll espe- 
cially enjoy Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes. They’re as crisp as all 
outdoors. With a wonder flavor 
that can’t be imitated. 

Good for lunch too. With 
milk or cream, fresh or canned 
fruits or honey. 

And when you’re hungry 
just before bedtime, what 
could be nicer or more 
healthful than a big bowl of 
Kellogg’s back in the pantry? 

Sold by all grocers. Made 
by Kellogg in Battle Creek. 


Lbboyy® 


CORN FLAKES 














Winifred Moses has suggestions for delicious and unusual recipes—next month! 
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1. They are especially 


own absorbent. 


shaped to 
under the smartest costumes. 


2. They are made of real cotton which is nature's 





ent 


SANITARY 
NAPKINS 






FINE DEPARTMENT STORES 
RECOMMEND VENUS because— 


avoid bulkiness 


“FOR WOMANKIND OF 
THOUGHTFUL MIND 


3. The covering is knitted of softest cotton yarn— 
which makes them elastic and gently form fitting. 

4. The downy cotton filling is sewn in place so that 
it cannot become disarranged. 


5. They are economical, serving comfortably for 


424 So. 





more hours than the usual kinds. 
Therefore, you too, will find Venus the epitome of personal comfort. 


VENUS CORPORATION, 1170 Broadway, New York 


Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 














F YOU want to know what real fun 
is—if you want to read stories that 

are thrilling, exciting, adventurous, 
articles that are personal, helpful, en- 
tertaining; if you want to know all 
about interesting people, books and 
places—join the many happy subscrib- 
ers who read THE AMERICAN GIRL. 


years [) (check which). 


ad 


My Name is 


F YOU want to know what real joy 

is—it you want to get the thrill of 
receiving your own magazine, full of 
news and pictures of girls your age; 
jokes and puzzles that will delight you 
by the hour, ideas for Girl Scouting— 
join the many happy subscribers who 
read THE AMERICAN GIRL. 


Dear AMERICAN GIRL, 670 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


I want to join the happy subscribers who read Tue American Girt. 
money order for 50 cents* for five months; 


Here is my 
(C1 $1.50 for one year; (] $2.00 for two 





My address is 





City 


State 





*The fifty cent * 
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get-acquainted”’ 
subscribed to Tue American Girt before. 


offer is open only to those girls who have never 


Join The eney Subscribers 
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The Funniest Joke I 
Have Heard This Month 


Force of Habit 


Dentist: Where is the aching 
tooth located? 

PATIENT (theatre usher): Bal- 
cony, first row to the right.—Sent 


by BERNICE PROLUx, 
New Hampshire. 


Marlboro, 


Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your 
funniest joke, telling us your name, 
age, and address. A book will be 
awarded to every girl whose joke is 
published in this space. 




















Such 


Economy 





A Girl Scout, working on her Econo- 
mist Badge, entered the grocery store 
and asked for one dozen eggs, a pound of 
raisins, a bottle of lemon extract, a tin 
of cinnamon, and a pound of sugar. 

“And what do you want with these 
things?” asked the grocer. 

“Oh, you see,” began the Girl Scout, 
“Mother has a stale loaf of bread and 
I'm going to save it by making it into 
a bread pudding. I never let anything go 
to waste.”"—Sent by TERESE SACKs, 
Montgomery, Alabama. 


His Money Goes Far 


TEACHER: Johnny, if your father 
could save one dollar a week for four 
weeks, what would he have? 

MoperRN CHILD (promptly): A radio, 
an electric refrigerator, a new suit, and 
a lot more furniture—Sent by FRANCES 
Mauer, Los Angeles, California. 


Not Lazy 
but 


Optimistic 





A farmer was sitting on a log near the 
roadside when a stranger came along. 

“Why, friend,” he asked, “are you sit- 
ting idly and not digging your potatoes?” 

“Well, stranger, it’s this way,” the 
farmer replied. “Last winter a cyclone 
cut down my timber and the lightning 
burned it. The wind cut my wheat and 
the hail thrashed it for me, and now, 
stranger, I’m just waitin’ for an earth- 
quake to come and shake my potatoes 
out of the ground.—Sent by SELMA 
GELLER, New York, New York. 





A southern boy and girl who wanted learning, some tourists and a violin— 
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Lessons at the Grocery Store 


(Continued from page 45) 
sired. When this boils up pour out on a 
slice of crisp salted buttered toast. 


Braized Veal Steak 


Buy veal steak cut one half inch thick. 
Cut this into servings allowing from one 
fourth to one third pound per portion. 
Pour a little French dressing into a plate. 
Dip each piece in this, put into a bowl 
rubbed with garlic, and set away in the 
refrigerator for an hour or more. Spread 
a piece of wrapping paper on the work 
table. Pour one half cup of flour on this 


and mix with one teaspoon of salt. Roll 
each piece of steak in this. Melt a little | 
fat into a frying pan and when it is hot | 
add the meat and sear on both sides un- 
til well browned. Now put the meat into 
a casserole, rinse out the frying pan with 
a cup of hot water and pour over the 
meat. Set it in the oven and cook gently 
until tender. Save any flour left over and 
cream it with an equal amount of butter | 
to thicken the gravy. This is what is | 
known as a basic recipe. It may be varied 

in endless ways that feature as the piéce 

de résistance in many dinner menus. 





The Rider at the Door 


(Continued from page 12) 

the Laird she knew some things about 
him which no one else knew, for her 
bedroom window, high in the tower of 
Farleigh Castle, looked over the tops 
of fir trees to the shores of Morlach. 
And, every night when she went to bed, 
habit drew her to her window and kept 
her there until she saw a light flashed 
from window to window of Morlach 
Castle tower, mounting higher and 
higher, until it burned steadily from 
some room set aloft, far above the 
heads of the sleeping world. 

Brenda looked at Malcolm Rossiter’s 
vigorous head and wondered what would 
happen. For he had come for his own 
and the Laird of Morlach would not 
part with it. He parted with nothing. 
Books, pictures, family jewels, rare and 
costly trinkets from many lands, he 
hoarded them all. 

The reappearance of Veenie indicated 
that the guest’s room was ready, and 
Brenda led him up the winding staircase. 
When she had said goodnight, she went 
to the window of her room and 
looked out. Almost at once the mounting 
light, faint and far away, signaled to 
her out of the dim night. 

“One,” she counted the windows— 
an interval—“two,” the light flashed and 
was gone, “three, four, five.” One more 
and then he would be among his 
treasures, “six,” and now “seven,” and 
the lamp, set in a bracket or on a 
table, would shine steadily over the loch 
till morning. 

She was about to turn away, when 
the light, steady a moment before, 
flared suddenly and vanished. 

Brenda was startled. She pressed her 
face to the pane. How many hundreds 
of times had she gone to sleep with 
that light burning steadily beyond her 
window? She watched, thinking that she 
might see it rekindled, or that it might 
flash again from the staircase. 

Straining her eyes to see through the 
darkness, she saw nothing but the 
phosphorescent gleam of breaking foam. 
Nothing—until there came a flicker, 
just there, where the light had been. 
Was it fire? 

She was not sure she had seen it un- 
til it came again, and even then it was 
gone so quickly that it might have been 
the light of a candle passed across the 


pane. But Brenda was thinking as she 
watched. If a lamp had been extin- 
guished by accident and a curtain or 
papers had caught fire, the flicker on 
the window would be explained. The old 
man was alone with his pictures and 
books, his parchments and jewels! 

The flicker of light came again. 
Brenda expected to see other lights 
flash from the castle windows. Surely 
the Laird would have called for help 
before this if there had been an acci- 
dent. But there were no lights except 
the uneven glimmer which came and 
went and came again, so brightly that 
Brenda hesitated no longer. 

She flew downstairs and along the 
corridor, candle in hand, calling, 
“Veenie, Veenie! I want Sandy and 
Logan quickly. There’s trouble at Castle | 
Morlach. We must go.” 

She had forgotten her guest, but it | 
was he who answered her summons. | 
Sandy, having just finished his duties | 
to the pony, was ready. Brenda did not 
wait for Logan, who was old and slow, 
but led the way to the boat-house. | 
Rossiter, seeing the old motor-boat 
ship some gallons of sea water, glanced 
uncertainly at Sandy. 

“Miss Brenda, there is no need for| 
you to come,” he said. | 

“Nobody else can make the engine | 
go,” she explained briefly, and Sandy 
did not contradict her. Rossiter, seeing | 
the skilled tenderness with which she 
nursed the reluctant engine into activity, 
said no more. 

Sandy steered and the young man 
meekly stood by with tools and oil cans 
as assistant to the mechanic. They were 
too busy to talk, but the plunging of 
the boat would have prevented it in 
any case. 

Sandy calmly steered the little craft | 
between two huge boulders onto a| 
pebbly beach. The three rescuers | 
ran up the forbidding hillside and onto 
the ill-kept lawn. The castle was silent 
and dark. 

There was a door before them. They 
beat upon it. Sandy rang the great bell 
again and again. “Fire,” shouted Ros- 
siter between his hands. “Fire, fire! 
Wake up!” 

At last there came a sound of stirring. 
A voice called from a window, “Who’s 
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You can make many of your sum- ’ 
mer things look beautifully bright 4 
; { 

and fresh again—by simply wash- q 
ing them with Fels-Naptha. Its good ’ 
golden soap and plentiful naptha, 4 
; ‘ 4 
working together, loosen dirt and q 
getclothes sweetly clean with less ef- ’ 
fort on your part. Fels-Naptha gives 4 
extra help with the family wash, ’ 
too. Ask mother to get a few bars ’ 
or the handy 10 bar carton—at the 4 
grocer’s. ’ 
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FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH 
THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 
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! GIRL SCOUTS ! 


fae 


Where’s Your Badge? 


A Girl Scout Badge is more than a 
mark of beauty for your uniform. 
It’s an emblem proclaiming your loy- 
alty and service to the order and 
laws that you stand for. Badges sig- 
nify honors you've received . . . wear 
yours and be proud that you can 
claim them! 

Girl Scout Badges are well made and 
attractively designed by 


Lion Brothers Co., Inc. 


World’s largest Emblem manufacturers 


Baltimore, Md. 


Sold only through Girl Scout National 
Equipment Headquarters, New York. 








FANCY LEATHERS 
for Craft Workers 


A 3-cent stamp brings you samples 


Sold by the half or whole 


skin and cut to measure. 


Tools and Designs, Snap Fast- 
eners to Match Leathers, Sphinx 
Paste, Lacing Punches and 
Leather Lacing. 


W. A. HALL 


250 Devonshire St. Boston 9, Mass. 


7  ~=@Just a Shake or Two 
Completes the Toilet 


Caticeura Taleum 
Refreshing and Cooling 


Price 25c. Sample free. 




















(Continued on page 48) 


Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 5B, Malden, Mass. 








They all play a part in the beautiful story, “Gladsome 





Tunes” —next month! 
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FREE! 


How to makeFF 
a dere 
DOIR 
DOLL = a, 


These clever novelty 
dolls are the new pop- 
ular fad. Women and 
girls everywhere are making them | 
for decoration, for favors, for gifts, 
to sell, Dennison has a new plan so 
simple you can quickly learn to 
make boudoir dolls, powder puff 
dolls, talcum dolls, flapper dolls, and 
many others, All you need to get 
started are simple directions and 
some Dennison crepe paperand wire 
obtainable at Copsotinens and sta- 
tionery stores and many drug stores. 
Complete directions for making a 
Boudoir Doll are FREE. 
Simply send the coupon. 
And why not let ussend you 
some of the klets on 
other Dennison crafts? See i 
list in coupon. 
DENNISON’S, Dept. 27-W 
Framingham, Mass. 
Please send me free instruc- 
tions for making Boudoir Dolls. 
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Also send the books checked below. 
lenclose proper amount to cover all. 
.-Crepe Paper Flowers 10¢ Sealing Wax Craft 10¢ 
.-Weaving Paper Rope I0ce .. ..Waxed Pond Lilies (Free) 
Crepe Ese Costumes 10c ....Cellophane Flowers ( Free) 
_-.-Party Table Decorations Mc_Crepe Paper Curtains (Free) 

























Boils 
Fries 
Broils 
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Special 
Sterno Stove 10¢ 


GREAT for cam 
quickly, anywhere. Scores of other uses 
outdoors and indoors. Makes candy, warms 
baby’s bottle. Absolutely safe. Uses Sterno 
Canned Heat—no sparks, smoke or cinders. 
Your dealer has the new Sterno 3-in-1 
Combination—improv ed enameled stove, cook- 
ing pot with cover, HEAT and snuffer—all for 
98¢. For introductory Sterno Stove and new 
Cook Book, mail 10¢ to Dept. 179, Sterno Corp. 
(Est. 1887) '9 East 37th Street, New York City. 
Licensed by U. S. Govt. for use only as fuel 







ing, hikes. Cooks meals 














Girls Enjoy 
Making 
Leathercraft 


Writing folios, hand- 
bags, pocketbooks, 
belts, book covers, ete. 
are made easily. 
Graton & Knight 
Company furnish dis- 
tinctive craft leathers 


designs, 
lacings, and full in- 
structions to complete 
the article. 

Send this advertise- 
ment and 25 cents for 
the 124 page Leather- 
craft Instruction Book. 


GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY 


Worcester, Mass. 
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The Rider at the Door 


(Continued from page 47) 
there?” Steps hurried along the hall. 
Bolts were shot back. An aged man, 
half dressed and holding a candle, stood 
within and behind him was his wife. 

“Lead the way to the tower. It is on 
fire,” Brenda ordered. 

“We are not allowed to go there, 
Miss.” The man had recognized the 
young lady of Farleigh. 

“T tell you it is on fire. Show me the 
way. Can’t you hear?” 

Rossiter flashed his electric torch 
along the hall, as the man pointed a 
trembling finger at a door. 

“The young gentleman must not go,” 
cried the old servant. “The Laird told 
me never to admit a young gentleman. 
He told me but yesterday.” 

Brenda led the way up the stairway 
from which she had seen the Laird’s 
lights flash so many times. She seemed 
to know every step. Nor had they 
mounted far before they smelt smoke. 

“One, two, three,” Brenda counted 
the windows. “Oh, hurry, hurry! Four, 
five, six—!” The smoke was un- 
mistakable now. One more flight of stairs 
and then a door, closed and locked. But 
for Malcolm Rossiter’s young strength 
the stout oak would never have yielded. 
There was no reply to their shouting. 
Only a drifting of smoke between the 
cracks. 

A panel gave at last and Malcolm 
found the key in the lock, turned it 
and threw open the door. 

A pile of old books was burning un- 
der the remains of a fallen lamp, and, 
near the bonfire, the arm of a man pro- 
truded from a mound of objects fallen 
in a sort of landslide from the shelves 
which filled the room. Books, pictures, 
boxes had been disturbed and slipped 
onto each other in such a way that the 
miser was buried in his own hoard. The 
flames were licking the frame of a pic- 
ture which lay nearest to him. 

Their first efforts to free the man 
started other objects which leaned on 
those pinning him down. It was a night- 
mare of slipping, falling things and the 
fire was near to one outstretched hand. 
While Sandy held up an avalanche of 
enormous volumes and the servants 
stamped at the spreading flames, Brenda 
and Rossiter raced the fire, thrusting 
aside lighter things, straining at heavier 


ones, pulling here, lifting there, until at 
last only the picture of a lady smiled 
up at them. In the light of the burning 
frame, they saw a face like Brenda’s 
and an unfinished hand. 

On that strange night they saved not 
only the old man, whose broken bones 
mended long before his pride, but a 
thousand of his dearest possessions. 
When the tower was a charred ruin 
Malcolm and Brenda smiled at each 
other across a breakfast of bacon and 
eggs in the cheerless dining room. They 
had no energy to talk. 

“You see, sir,” Rossiter said to Colo- 
nel Farleigh on his return, “he’d gone 
up there, knowing I was on my way 
and meaning to hide the picture where, 
if I tried to touch it, the whole shelf 
of books would fall on me. It was a 
pretty little plan but I don’t suppose 
he meant murder, only to scare me off. 
Well, the thing worked too soon for 
him, that’s all. I’m not going home un- 
till I get that picture, either. It’s mine. 
And, by the way, Farleigh will just 
suit me for the shooting. My friends 
will think they are in luck. They’ve 
never seen anything so romantic in 
their lives.” 

Weeks later, a letter came for Brenda, 
written in a cramped hand. 


My dear young kinswoman, 
I am writing to thank you for saving 
my life. 

Please use this check as you see fit. 
It belongs to you, as it is the price of 
the portrait which would have been de- 
stroyed if you had not saved it, and me. 

Yours faithfully, 
Morlach. 

P.S. You can come to the castle when 

you please. 


Brenda took the check and mended 
the roof of the castle, and the rent for 
the shooting paid for the schooling of 
the boys. 

But Veenie says that the Rider came 
for Mistress Brenda Farleigh on that 
windy night and that he got her in the 
end. 

“Only her picture,” 
her. 

But Veenie shakes her head and, with 
a twinkle in her eye, says, “Wha kens?” 


Brenda reminds 


Tenting on the old Camp Ground 


(Continued from page 25) 
of our patrols has an Indian name. 
The first is ‘Towlowa-Hoshei’ meaning 
‘Song Bird. The second is ‘Hatok- 
Apela’ meaning ‘Helpful One’ and the 
third is ‘Opa’ meaning ‘Owl.’ 

“Our Indian leader, Miss Jennie 
Smith, a member of the Cherokee 
Tribe, is also a teacher in the col- 
lege. She is a trained leader and a real 
Girl Scout. 

“Indian Girl Scout troops are rapidly 
increasing and it will not be long till 
our Honechela Troop will be classed as 


one of the many, for our people were 
thorough woodsmen and we hope to 
show our inheritance in craftsmanship as 
well as sportsmanship.” 

Editor’s Note: If you want to see pic- 
tures and accounts of your own camp on 
these pages, you must send us news items 
immediately. We especially want camp 
items and camp pictures so that next 
spring when we make up camp issues we 
will have plenty of interesting and newsy 
accounts from which to choose stories 
for these pages. Surely you want your 
camp represented, so hurry up! 





Topaze was either locoed or temperamental all the ranch people said— 
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where you can — them safe and en- 
joy them alway: 
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are on sale at Photo Supply and All 
counters everywhere. They sre the only 
uick, Easy, Artistic, No Paste. 
lot old way to mount Kodak Prints. a 
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Could Your Scout Troop 
Use $50 to $500? 


If so, write to us for information about ‘‘Brown’s 
Christmas Book”’ and ‘‘Christmas Greeting Card Box 
Assortments.’ The Box Assortments are of excellent 
value and are priced from 25c to $1.00. 

This is not a new plan and thousands of organi- 
zations have, and are still using it. We allow a 
profit of 50%. Write at once for information, so as 
to get an early start. 


GEORGE P. BROWN & CO. 
Dept. 4 Beverly, Mass. 



















For $1.85 =. - send prepaid the above GENUINE IN- 
DIAN BRA ET hand hammered out of sterling silver 
by NAVAJO. a PUEBLO INDIANS of New Mexico, and 
set with genuine, high grade turquoise matrix, together 
with leaflet illustrating and explaining symbols used by 
Indians in decorating silverware, pottery and blankets. 
Money refunded if not entirely satisfactory. 
SOUTHWEST ARTS AND CRAFTS 
Gans Bidg., Santa Fé, N. Mex. 
Indian Traders and Wholesalers 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


Earn Xmas Money 


Write for 50 Sets St. Nicholas Christmas Seals. 
Sell for 10¢ a Set. When sold send us $3.00 and 
keep $2.00. No Work—Just Fun. We Trust You! 


St. Nicholas Seal Co., Dept. 108-A.G. 
Vanderveer Station Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PATON HALL schoo ror cine 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
A Country School near Detroit—Training for Leadership 
College Preparatory and General Courses. Junior and 
Senior High—Post Graduate. Affiliated with Camp Inter- 
lochen, Interlochen, Michigan. Catalogs. Mrs. P. 
PENNINGTON, Box A—% Paton Hall, Romeo, Michigan. 






















The Last Call 


for the big bargain offer is made to you in 


this issue. Pay attention to this summons 
because after the fifteenth of September THE 
AMERICAN Giri withdraws this special ‘‘get- 
acquainted” offer and your opportunity is gone. 
Take advantage today of this last call for the 


Fifty Cent Offer 


Through it—if you have never subscribed 
before—you get THe American Girt deliv- 
ered to your door for five consecutive months 
—your very own magazine to read in your 
own room in your leisure hours. Stories and 
articles, news and pictures, jokes and puzzles 
that will entertain you by the hour. 





Fly down to the corner mail-box with your 
subscription before it is too late. A blank for 
your convenience is printed on page forty-six 
of this issue. Fill it out (get your best friend 
to do so, too) and mail them to THE AMERICAN 
Girt, 670 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


When Stamps Are 
Your Hobby 


By OSBORNE B. BOND 


OW that the summer is about over, 

most of you will be making prepa- 
rations for your return to school this 
fall. Those of you who have been away 
from the city during the summer months 
will have done very little with your 
collections and as soon as your school 
arrangements are completed it would be 
a wise idea to swing back into action 
again with postage stamps and air mail 
covers. If you start the fall season off 
well, you will find it a pleasure in the 
winter months to keep yourself posted 
about news in the stamp world and your 
scrap-book up to date with new and 
novel stamps that present themselves 
from time to time. 

This summer has been a most un- 
fortunate one for stamp collectors. With 
the terrific heat that has been experi- 
enced in many of the larger cities, col- 
lectors found it most difficult to prevent 
their unused stamps from curling and 
sticking together. If you are an old 
reader of this column you will remem- 
ber that at the beginning of the summer 
last year I told you that it was im- 
possible to prevent the curling of mint 
postage stamps and that they should not 
be handled too frequently as this might 
cause cracking of the gum on the backs 
of the stamps. 

And now for a little news. Over in 
Germany there is great activity at the 
Dornier plant where preparations are 
being made for the trans-Atlantic flight 
of the big twelve motored seaplane 
DO-X. This flight was expected to take 
place in August but at the time that 
this is being written it hardly seems pos- 
sible that it can be made before Septem- 
ber. I don’t know whether this is a very 
good month for ocean flights and I feel 
pretty sure that if the flight is not 
made by the first of October it will be 
postponed until next spring. Mail will 
be carried in this flight and covers will 
be of great value to collectors. 

The United States will extend the 
foreign air mail route from Camaquey, 
Cuba, to Kingston, Jamaica, sometime 
in the very near future. 

For postage stamp news there is not 
very much to tell you. The United 
States on July ninth placed on sale at 
Braddock, Pennsylvania, a two-cent ad- 
hesive known as the Braddock Com- 
memorative Stamp. This is the same 
size as the current series of postage 
stamps and is printed in red ink. If the 
suggestion of the Postmaster-General to 














raise postage to two and a half cents an 
ounce for letters should become law, we 
might be able to look for a new series 
of postage stamps. 
If you have any questions on stamps 
| that you should like to have answered, 
| do not hesitate to write us. 


Editor’s Note: Next month this space 
will be devoted to a hobby for girls in 
which you will be interested. Watch for it! 





WE GIVE BIG PACKET OF 
FOREIGN STAMPS 


To all sending 10c (coin) and 2c stamps for the 
VIKING SPECIAL STAMP ALBUM. Holds 
nearly 1,000 stamps. Places for U. S. Commems. 
Fully illustrated. Bound in orange cover, size 5 x 
7%. All purchasers GIVEN Argonaut Stamp Club 
membership, Club Pin, perf. gauge and ome hinges. 
GONAUT STAMP COMPA 
Dept. 4V New int Conn. 


(AWVian AIR MAIL TRIANGLE 


and 32 different stamps, includin 

AIRMAIL, 12 UNI ITED STATES. 
(early issues, commemoratives, etc.) 
and 10 CANADA all for 5e. Ap- 
Provals and big illustrated price 
list sent with each order. Write 


DaN,::::: 
C\ Curhan Stamp Co., Gloucester, Mass. 


ANCHER'’S $ $ $ OUTFIT—ONLY 12c 


Fine triangle stamp; set German stamps with (prewar) 
value of forty million dollars (interesting); perforation 
gauge and mm. scale. 1 air-mail set; scarce stamp from 
smallest republic on_earth; 1 newspaper set; packet 
good stamps from Travancore, Malay, Dutch Indies, 
etc., ete.—entire outfit for i2¢ to approval applicants. 
Nice pocket stockbook, val. 25¢ with every order. 

ANCHER STAMP CO., Box 47, Rutherford, N. J. 


THE MAP PACKET 


contains 10 different Map Stamps from the two Hemi- 
spheres. Also a packet of different stamps with animals, 
_ ships and scenery to approval applicants, all for 
a dime. 


S. E. SAXE, 1427 N. 58th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
FREE STAMP COLLECTION 


Contains stamps from Iceland, Hamburg, 
Turkey, India (large revenue), Africa (Jungle scenes, 
native chiefs, ete.). French and Portuguese Colonies, maps, 
birds, animals, etc..—All free to approval applicants. 
2c postage. 1000 hinges 7c. Watermark Detector 2c. 
Tatham Stamp Co., 49 Van Horn (D7), W. Springfield, Mass. 


LIBERIA JUBILEE STAMP! 
ALSO, our bargain pad packet of 56 different. actus 
ing Airmails, Pictorials, Stamps from OU- 
ITES. NIGER, IRAQ, ARMENIA and o So odd 
co: suntries, all for 5c with approvals an 
PATAPSCO STAMP CO. 
Box 2G, ib ik Sta. Md. 


































tee cee CENTENNIAL 











Diamond Shaped Salvador Set, only 30¢ 
New Greek Airmail set, 75c; New Bolivia Airmail set, 
60c; New Dominican Rep., 4 val., 10c; 2 Corea, 10c; 
4 weird Siam Airmail, 10c; 3 Persia. Air, 10c; 4 Austria 
Air, 8c. Ask for approvals, lists fre 
A. G. SIMMONS STAMP COMPANY, Horton, Michigan 


ZANZIBAR PACKET! Queer freakish stamps from Zan- 

zibar, Holkar, Antioquia, Congo, Hyderabad, Gold Coast, 

British Colonials, Newfoundland, South Americans. Don't 

jc Don't wait! This whopping packet free for Se 
tage. 

GRAY STAMP CO. Toronto, Canada 


250 DIFFERENT KINDS of sets, from scores of 
strange, far-away countries. All the sets are 
priced at only 10c each. Large beautifully illustrated. 
Price list Free. Ask for my fine Approvals also 
CHARLES BARETTA, Box 617, San Mateo, Calif. 


150 DIFF. ! ; Rich S & Central American Pkt. 15c; 
° i Rulers Pkt. 25c ; Great Menagerie 
Pkt. 15c; All. Four Pkts. only 50c, 1000 World Stamps 


$1.00; Special African Pkt. 15c. Fine U. §S. Pkt. 25¢ ; 
Extra Air Mail Pkt. 25c. B. & K. STAMP CO., Newville, Pa. 














50% Discount. Sent Anywhere 
Approval Sheets American Girl Goes. Frederick 
B. Driver, 1430 So. Penn Square, Phila., Pa. 


Send For My 5 and 10 cent Price Lists. Premium 
Given. W. J. GRANT, 6317—18th Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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to make 
SPENDING MONEY 


Girls!..here’s just the opportunity you want 
A pleasant, enjoyable way to make extra money for 
Christmas gifts and the many other things you want. 
Hundreds of girls and boys find it easy to make 
money taking orders for 





BEAUTIFUL BOX ASSORTMENTS 
21 CHRISTMAS CARDS AND FOLDERS 
50c PROFIT ON EACH SALE 


You never saw a more beautiful assortment of High 
Grade Greeting Cards and Folders. Rich, soft Colors 
and sparkling Gold effects. Each with Harmonizing 
Envelo; All i in handsomely decorated Christmas 

ay ee sell for $1.00—costs you only 50c. 
WE PAY ALL DELIVERY CHARGES 
By selling only Oo 5 boxes a day you make 











a week, 


FREE SAMPLES 


Writefor particularsand free samples $i 
WALTHAM ART PUBLISHERS Le Une 
Dept. y, 7 Water St., Boston, Mass. QS 


is 
a) 











But Em proved that he was a fine horse and could win a Roman race—in October 
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Our September 
Contents 


Art and Poetry 


Cover Design . James Calvert Smith 


Mountain Top 
Birdsall Otis Edey 


Stories 


Cook in Hollywood 
Alice Dyar Russell 


Illustrations by Vera Clere 
The Rider at the Door 


Harriette R. Campbell 
Illustrations by H. S. Barbour 


The Daughter of Hat-tit-e-fon- 
caw Norma Bicknell Mansfield 
Illustrations by William Fisher 


The Fork in the Road 
Edith Ballinger Price 


Illustrations by the author 


Special Articles 


“T Am a Girl Who—” 


Illustration by Clotilde Embree 


Our Merit Badge Pages 


Lessons at the Grocery Store 
(Cook) Winifred Moses 


Golf in Your Teens (Athlete) 
Mabel Travis Wood 


Illustrations by Elsa Hartmann 


Babs the Bookworm (Scribe) 
Sophie L. Goldsmith 


Our Scribes’ Corner 


Tenting on the Old Camp Ground 


Our Picture Spread 


Moments Worth Remembering 26, 


Other Pages of Interest 


Along the Editor’s Trail 
Well, of All Things! 


What-I-W ish-in-My-Magazine 
Contest 


If I Could Plan the Magazine for 
1931 


Laugh and Grow Scout 


When Stamps Are Your Hobby 
Osborne B. Bond 


Our Puzzle Pack 
George Carlson 
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The School-Book Puzzle 


School days are just ahead, days to be 
filled with interesting work and activities. 
Still, pleasant vacation times linger in 
memory and the glorious days of fun in 
camp are not easily forgotten, as every 
camper knows. 

Our young friend in the picture seems 
to be indulging in day dreams of the good 
times at a Girl Scout camp, despite the 
numerous studies and the school work she 
has to tackle. It is hard for her to con- 
centrate during the first few weeks at school, 
but she had better bring her day dreaming 
to an end or she will fail in her various 
classes. There are at least six sub- 
jects that demand her immediate attention 
and their titles are represented on the covers 
of the books shown in the picture. These 
are in anagram form and by changing the 
letters around into their proper order, the 
correct words will be formed. 


Puzzle Pack Word Square 


From the following definitions build up 
a five-letter word square: 
1. Clever 
2. A large tooth 
. Having life 
. A black bird 
. General tendency 


Nf 


Word Jumping 
By changing one letter in the word at a 
time, change ROOT to VINE in only six 


moves. 


Ye Olde Time Riddle 


Why is the man who will not bet as 
bad as the man who bets? 


Concealed Boys’ Names 


The names of seven boys are hidden in 
the following sentences: 

1. Tomorrow will be Wednesday. 

2. That night we camped on Alden Hill. 

3. Did you see that car loaded with coal? 

4. They have taken Netherby, the 
tailor, to the police station. 


5. They succeeded warding off their foes. 

6. It was either age or geographical 
conditions that effected it. 

7. If red is red, what is blue? 

By Betry Huntincton, Upper Darby, 
Pennsylvania. 


A Flower Acrostic 
The first and last letters of the nine four- 


letter words which are defined below will 
make the names of two flowers. 


1. To boast 

2. Te 

3. Labor 

4. Reptilian animal 
5. Otherwise 


. Water from clouds 
. An emperor 

. To untie 

. Reimbursed 


~ oO 


oe 


Add a Letter 


By adding one letter at the beginning of 
each of the following words, seven new 
words will be formed. The seven added 
letters will spell the name of a well known 
island in the Mediterranean. 

1. Rate 2. Pens 3. Each 
5. Rate 6. Hill 7. Tone 


4. Oaks 


fo mast Mannie Doz 





A Came Puzzte: The name of the camp is 
MOUNTAIN LAUREL. 

Rebus: ADIRONDACKS (Add-iron-dacks) 
Word diamond: SARANAC. 

Puzzte Pack Worp SqQuareE: 


CHAR D 
HUMOR 


Worp Jumpinc: Dive, hive, have, hale, hall, 
hail, sail, said, slid, slim, swim. 

Ye Oxve Time Rippre: The other side of the 
river is on one side, so this is the other side. 

A Cuarave: Archery. 

An Acrostic oF States: Mealy, ingot, negus, 
nadir, erase, stoic, organ, twang, assay, Minne- 
sota, Louisiana. 

An EntcMa: “The Fox and the Grapes.” 

App a Letter: The seven added letters spell 
BARNARD. 





Puzzles, jokes, pictures, news—all are coming in early issues! 























HE is just fourteen—and in second year high. 

She loves her tennis—and her double choco- 
lates—and clothes. And she has made a discovery. 
Sewing—on a Singer Electric—is fun! For she 
has only to press the speed control and watch a 
swiftly flowing seam. Just a few hours of fun like 
this and she will have another frock that she can 
proudly wear because she made it all herself. 

Do you want to know what fun it can be to make 
your own lovely clothes? Sit down at a Singer 
Electric and feel the thrill of its eager response to 
your slightest wish. See with what effortless ease 
it runs, how quietly swift it sews. Never again 
will you think of sewing as difficult or dull. 

Not far from your home, wherever you live, is a 





Portrait of a Young Lady 
who has made a Dascovery 








Singer Sewing School. Here you can learn in a 
few fascinating afternoons, the modern sewing 
methods that will make forever easy the creation 
of your own clothes. A competent personal in- 
structor will show you just how to lay out a pat- 
tern, cut out your dress, fit it perfectly, stitch the 
seams and finish it smartly. This service is pro- 
vided free with the new Singer Sewing Machines. 

Any Singer Shop or Representative will send a 
Singer Electric to your home to try on your own 
sewing without the slightest obligation and will 
tell you how you or your mother may arrange for 
free instruction at the nearest Singer Sewing School. 
You will find the address of the Singer Shop 
in your community in your telephone directory. 


SINGER ELECTRIC 











Copyright U.S.A., 1980 by The Singer Manufacturing Co. Al! rights reserved for al! countries. 


Machines 














OFFICIAL 
GIRL SCOUT 
SHOE 


Smaller Sizes Priced 
Proportionately Lower 





Brown Sport ““Wilo”” Elk 
Goodrich Hubber Heels SIZES 

2% to 10 
WIDTHS 


AAA to D 











“Sportster” Official Girl 

Scout Shoes are available 

in the following sizes and 
widths, thus insuring proper fit: 


Children’s Sizes 
83 9 95 10 105 1 
2.2.9 S. 
x 
x 
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Misses’ Sizes 
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$4,,50 





Growing Girls’ Sizes 
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or too large. 
None too wide 


Oo 


$5. 


Black “Eric Calf” 
“GOLD SPOT” 
Leather Sole 

Goodrich Rubber Heels 


This style available in 
brown calfskin 
Kindly order style 125 


HE “Sportster” Official Girl Scout Shoes 

are constructed over scientifically designed 
co-ordinated Lasts and Patterns. This insures 
proper fit and promotes both health and 
proper posture. 


“Sportsters” are smartly styled and are the 
ultimate choice of the modern miss. 


No foot too small 


r too 
narrow. 
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GENUINE OFFICIAL SHOES 
BEAR TIUS SEAL 


GIRL (SS}scovrs 
REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


APPROVED SHOE | 




















A. SANDLER 

Girl Scout Shoe Division 
154 Lincoln St. Date 
Boston, Mass. 


GENTLEMEN: Please let me know where I 
can purchase “Sportster” Officially Approved 
Girl Scout Shoes in my neighborhood 


Name 





Address 





City 








Width 

















